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The Encouragement of Victory. 





OURTEEN years ago, in December, the leaders of the 
civil service reform movement, encouraged by the tone 
of the final debates on the Pendleton bill, rejoiced in the 
prospect of coming success. But there were few who did not 
appreciate that this was to be but the capture of the first en- 
trenchment of the “spoils” forces; few who did not expect 
years of hard and persistent effort before the battles of the 
last campaign. Probably the most sanguine did not hope 
that in 1896, at an annual meeting of the League, it would 
be announced that that last campaign seemed to have been 
reached. Mr. Schurz, in his admirable address at Philadel- 
phia, might truthfully say that, “Thanks to the executive 
order of the 6th of May, 1896, our cause won its Gettysburg 
under the leadership of President Cleveland,” and that “We 
have reason to hope that it will win its Appomattox under the 
leadership of Mr. McKinley.” The League met, not only to 
celebrate the great advances of the year, but to prepare with 
renewed energy for the advances still to be made, with every 
advantage of position, with “ well-nigh the whole intelligence 
and moral sense of the nation,” as its earnest ally, and with 
the assurance of ultimate triumph. 


That the ground gained must be guarded, and precautions 
taken against the desperate attacks of discomfited spoilsmen 


that threaten in various quarters, evidently was not forgotten; 
but there was no suggestion of dissent from Mr. Schurz’s view 
that, “If these opponents of civil service reform, instead of 
saving time by a speedy surrender, continue their hostile 
efforts, it may mean to its friends a longer struggle but none 
the less a certain victory.” 

The proceedings of this meeting were characterized by a 
note of congratulation that found expression in many of the 
papers read and the reports submitted. The accounts of 
progress came not only from the Federal service, where Presi- 
dent Cleveland has carried the reform principle practically as 
far as the present law permits, but from a dozen States in dif- 
ferent parts of the Union, and from the great cities almost 
without exception. From Pennsylvania and Ohio, from Min- 
nesota and Wisconsin, from California and Colorado came 
news of local movements for reform by legislative enactment, 
and from New Orleans and St. Louis, Seattle and Tacoma, Des 
Moines and Wheeling, San Francisco and Los Angeles reports 
of similar movements for the establishment of the system by 
charter amendment; some of them successfully terminated, 
others still actively under way, but not one, as yet, defeated, 

From New York State came the announcement of the 
enforcement of the constitutional requirements through wide 
extension of the competitive principle, and from Massachusetts 
the news that by an executive order all that remained outside 
the classified service there had been swept within. 

Thus, with the example of the redeemed Federal Service 
as the “ American System” of the future, with the old States 
of New York and Massachusetts finishing the work com- 
menced ten years ago, and with commonwealths and munici- 
palities in every part of the land preparing to follow them, 
the prospect could not but be encouraging. 

‘The lesson of all this is that the American people under- 
stand the meaning and the purpose of civil service reform, 
that the aw akening, that has been so gradual, is none the less 
real, and that he w vho would check the progress of this move- 
ment for economy, efficiency and decency in the administra- 
tion of public affairs is a public enemy, whose interference 
will not long be tolerated. 


That there is a new order of things at Washington, and 
that the civil service rules really mean all that they say, is, 
evidently, not yet plain in the minds of many who are giving 
the subject their attention. While it is generally understood 
that the rules have been extended to an advanced degree the 
common idea of the character of the positions covered, seems 
somewhat vague. Beyond all, is the notion that ways must 
exist for “ getting around” the law in such an emergency as 
a change of administration, and that if they do not, they will 
be provided. As a consequence, there is more public talk and 
newspaper gossip about the disposition of minor places under 
the new administration than one might expect. 

There is no reason to doubt, however, that illusions of 
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this sort will speedily be dispelled. Even though Mr. Mc- 
Kinley were disposed to set aside or evade the rules—an 
idea that, with his public expressions on the subject in mind, 
must be considered more or Jess preposterous—the president- 
elect would find his own hands tied. The rules have been 
made to be enforced; the only method of evading them that 
has been left is to break the law and take the consequences, 
and what is more, they can neither be repealed nor set aside 
by the act of the Executive alone. It is the opinion of con- 
stitutional lawyers who have considered this question since the 
election, that the President has no clearer right to suspend a 
civil service rule, even one of his own making, than he has to 
veto a legislative bill to which his signature has been af- 
fixed. 

But discussion of these points may seem more or less su- 
perfluous. The man who suggests to the president-elect that 
he countenance a single evasion of the civil service rules, or a 
single exception to their operation, would offer an insult that 
Mr. McKinley would resent as quickly as any other gentle- 
man who is asked to vi late a promise. 

The great business organization now known as the “ classi- 
fied service,” embracing, as it does, all executive employees 
between the grade of officers appointed with the consent of 
the Senate and the lowest order of laborers, will be protected 
from partisan attack, and for the reason that Mr. McKinley 
has given to the American people his word of honor that it 
shall be so protected. 


The Record of the Month. 


The Federal te United States Civil Service Commis- 
Service. | sion has given out figures which, though 
still subject to slight change, represent ap- 
proximately the present extent of the classified service. The 
whole number of persons in the Federal service, including 
the legislative and judicial branches, is about 200,000. The 
civil service act declares that officers not in the executive 
branch, or any person employed merely as a laborer or work- 
man shall not be required to be classified, nor, unless by direc- 
tion of the Senate, any person who has been nominated for 
confirmation by the Senate. Within the executive civil service 
there are now estimated to be 178,716 officers and employees, 
84,527 of wnom are classified under the civil service act, em- 
bracing all except officers appointed subject to confirmation 
by the Senate, laborers and similar employees, and fourth- 
class postmasters. On the unclassified list there are 66,725 
fourth-class postmasters, 4,815 officers whose nomination is 
subject to confirmation by the Senate, including presidential 
postmasters, 8,638 laborers, and several thousand other em- 
ployees, the majority of whom have an annual compensation 
of less than $:00. A large proportion of this latter class are 
clerks at unclassified post offices. Within the classified service 
the total of officers excepted from examination remains 781, 
of whom 570 are assistant postmasters. Of the places within 
the scope of the merit system there should be included in ad- 
dition to the total given, 5,063 mechanics, etc., at the navy 
yards and naval stations, originally covered by Secretary 
Tracy’s regulations, but brought within the classified service 
by the executive order of November 2, last. The merit sys- 
tem, therefore, now includes, approximately, 90,000 places. 


EXTENSIONS STILL TO COME, 


There are movements under way directed toward the in- 
clusion of each of the unclassified branches, except possibly 
the legislative and judicial departments. ‘There is no reason 
why these should not be classified also, but it will probably 
remain for Congress and the Courts themselves to take the 
initiative. It is agreed by the officers of the Post Office De- 
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partment, and by members of Congress who understand the 
subject, that the best plan yet suggested for the classification 
of postmasters is that of consolidation with the larger offices 
in contiguous territory. In the annual report of the Post- 
master-General, submitted a few days since, it is pointed out 
that through the consolidation of ninety-four offices during 
the year 1895, a saving of $43,000 was affected, and that at 
the same time the postal facilities were greatly increased. 
The report adds that during the fiscal year, 1896, fifty-five 
additional post offices of the second, third and fourth classes 
were discontinued, and fifty-four substations established in 
their places, with the result of a saving of $17,948, a sum 
sufficient, with the addition of a thousand dollars, to give free 
delivery within the thirty square miles recently added to 
Brooklyn, and to a considerable territory added to New York. 
Under the prohibitive resolutions adopted by the Senate of 
the last session, at the instance of Senators Gorman and 
Pasco, the system may not be extended beyond five miles 
from the corporate limits of any city, or adopted in the case 
ofany county seat. The request for the necessary transfer of 
funds from the allowance for Postmasters’ salaries to that for 
clerk hire, it will be remembered, was also denied. A deter- 
mined effort will now be made to induce Congress to modify 
the appropriation bill about to be considered, and to do away 
with these restrictions. 

While the extension of the consolidation plan would bring 
many presidential post-masters within the classified service, 
and reduce thereby the number of places filled subject to con- 
firmation by the Senate, there would still remain in the latter 
class a large number of important offices whose terms are 
regulated by the four-year acts, and whose places are now 
considered to be the chief prey of the spoilsmen. 

If the Consular Service is protected from spoiliation by the 
passage of the Lodge bill, now before the Senate after a fav- 
orable report from the Foreign Relations Committee, the 
number would be further reduced. If that bill is not passed, 
Mr. McKinley will at least find in operation the system of 
appointments prescribed by the Executive order of September 
20, 1895, through which only such officers as have served 
previously in the State Department, or who have passed suc- 
cessfully a rigid non-competitive examination, may be ap- 
pointed as Consuls. Although this plan has been adminis- 
tered with great fairness by Secretary Olney, and has there- 
fore worked with some success, it lacks the essential require- 
ments of a permanent merit system, and may be enforced 
strictly or not, as the new head of the State Department may 
wish. 

The repeal of the four-year-term acts, which would be the 
greatest step possible in the direction of the inclusion of all 
high offices of non-political character within the merit system, 
will now be one of the most important advances to be made. 

The bills providing for the classification of the employees 
of the District of Columbia, and for the registration of all un- 
skilled laborers, not at present classified, will be pushed dur- 
ing the present session, and measures will also be taken to se- 
cure the classification of the employees of the new Congres- 
sional Library. With these several things accomplished, the 
establishment of the merit plan in the executive service 
would be complete. 


THE CLASSIFICATION OF LIBRARY EMPLOYEES. 

An interesting quéstion arises in the case of the clerks, cat- 
alogers, and assistants, to be employed in the new Congres- 
sional Library Building. It has been argued that as the 
Librarian of Congress is appointed by the President, without 
confirmation by the Senate, he is an executive and not a legis- 
lative officer, and that his subordinates must be considered as 
in the executive service and proper subjects for classification. 
It is urged also that although the Library has been known 
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as the “ Library of Congress,” it is more properly the National 
Library, and less dependent on Congress than in the earlier 
period of its existence. The fact has been noised abroad, 
however, that the force of employees in the new building is to 
be increased from 43, the present establishment, to 187, and 
that Librarian Spofford will be expected to make his selec- 
tions with the “advice” of members. The result has been a 
deluge of applications addressed to Senators and Representa- 
tives, and to the Librarian himself. One Senator states that 
he, alone, has received more than one hundred requests for 
places. The joint committee of the Senate and House hav- 
ing supervision of the Library recently examined a number of 
library experts as to the manner in which the appoint- 
ments should be made, among them Secretary Melvil 
Dewey, of the New York Board of Regents, who testi- 
fied to the very successful results of the selection of em- 
ployees of the New York State Library through open com- 
petition. It is understood that the Committee determined, 
nevertheless, to assume the right to select the employees, 
in such manner as it might choose. But when the mat- 
ter was discussed by the Appropriations Committee, there was 
inserted in the Bill naming the employees of the Library, a 
provision that these should be selected “ by the Librarian of 
Congress, by reason of special aptitude for the work of the 
Library, including the copyright work, and the custody and 
care of the new Library building, and only under such rules 
as the Librarian of Congress may prescribe.” The Civil Ser- 
vice Commission may claim jurisdiction in the matter and 
hold that under the existing rules no further extension is 
necessary to include the entire Library force. If this is not 
done, the provision above quoted may secure to Librarian 
Spofford the right to examine applicants in such manner as he 
deems fit; though, in view of the pressure brought to bear on 
Congressmen for every place on the list, it is questionable 
whether he would be able physically to withstand the on- 
slaught, unless he ask the Civil Service Commission to act as 
his agent. 
FOR THE PREFERENCE OF VETERANS. 

Senator Mitchell, of Oregon, has introduced a bill in the 
Senate to amend Section 1,754 of the Revised Statutes—giv- 
ing the preference in appointments in the classified service to 
persons honorably discharged from the military or naval ser- 
vice by reason of disability incurred in the line of duty—so 
that the preference shall be extended toall honorably discharged 
veterans, provided, only, that they have served ninety days or 
more in the War of the Rebellion, or in any Indian war. 
Under the law as it stands, the departments have had very 
little difficulty, the number of disabled veterans app!ying for 
positions being comparatively small. With the sweeping ex 
tension of the preference now proposed, the conditions would 
be different, and the unsatisfactory conditions existing in the 
State service of New York and Massachusetts would result. Mr. 
Mitchell’s bill has been referred to the Committee on Civil Ser- 
vice and Retrenchment. Inthe House, Mr. Brosius has a bill ex- 
tending the general preference not only to veterans, but 
to veterans’ widows. This has been described at some length in 
Goop GOVERNMENT. ‘The effect of its passage would be 
almost to exclude women fiom the public service, for the ap- 
pointing officers, rather than take women of inferior ability in 
preference to those who are best fitted, would exercise the 
privilege the rules now give them, to call on the Civil Service 
Commission for male eligibles only. 


DISMISSED FOR COLLECTING ASSESSMENTS. 

The Civil Service Commission has been moving vigorously 
in the cases of the Federal officers accused of levying or col- 
lecting political assessments during the recent campaign. A 
resume of these was published in the last issue of Goop 
GOVERNMENT. 
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In the case of Springer, Terney and MacMartin, deputy 
collectors in the Custom House at Port Huron, Mich., in- 
dictments have been found by the Federal Grand Jury 
at Detroit. All three of these officials have been removed 
by the Secretary of the Treasury. | MacMartin was the secre- 
tary of the local board of civil service examiners. The Com- 
mission has been notified also by Secretary Carlisle that 
Daniel F. Rourke, custodian of the Federal Building at Wor- 
cester, Mass., has been removed for acting as the agent of 
Congressional Candidate O’Gara in the collection of assess- 
ments. 

The case testing the liability of persons asking contribu- 
tions from Government employees by means of letters ad- 
dressed to the Federal buildings in which they are stationed, 
is still in preparation. Its outcome will be awaited with 
anxiety by along list of committee officers and others in 
various parts of the country against whom complaints have 
been made. 


The New York State 
Service. 


The re-classification of the New 
York State Service, prepared by 
Commissioner Burt and recom- 
mended to Governor Morton by the full State Civil Service 
Commission. was promulgated by an executive order of De- 
cember g. The new schedules were held by the Governor for 
several days before promulgation, and during this period, 
through the intervention of Republican Senators, and with 
the concurrence of Commissioners Cobb and Lord, of 
the Commission, a considerable number of additions 
were made to the list of positions excepted from com- 
petitive examination. These included the employees of 
the Legislature, and a number of stenographers and 
other officers holding so-called confidential or fiduciary re- 
lations to the several department heads. In all, 116 of the 
higher places were added to the competitive schedule, and 
41 places were transferred from the competitive schedule to 
the exempt. 

While the new rules are greatly superior to the old, and 
provide the best possible basis for the future work of the Com- 
mission, they are deficient with regard to these exemptions, 
and the constitutional requirements may not be said to be 
fully satisfied. For the great advance that has been made 
Governor Morton deserves full credit, but it is to be regretted 
that he did not see fit to finish the work of reform at a stroke. 


THE SUIT TO TEST THE CONSTITUTION. 

The action brought by certain citizens of Brooklyn to re- 
strain payments of salary te clerks and other employees in the 
exempt schedule of the Brooklyn civil service, whose appoint- 
ment had been made without examination, is still undeter- 
mined. Supreme Court Justice Keogh, before whom the argu- 
ments were made, received the briefs in the case on December 
2. His decision, which is expected shortly, may determine 
many of the points still in controversy with respect to the ap- 
plication of the rules to the higher places that remain exempt 
in the State service, and in other cities than Brooklyn. In 
New York City, through the favorable action of Mayor 
Strong, the constitutional requirements have been satisfied 
almost completely. 


THE EXPECTED ATTACKS AT ALBANY. 

Whatever the issue of the pending suit may be, there is no 
doubt that the spoilsmen in the Legislature will make strenu- 
uous efforts to carry out their plans to circumvent the Civil 
Service law and rules by transferring the control of examina- 
tions to appointing officers, and permitting appointments from 
any part of the eligible lists. The bill advocated by the Civil 
Service Reform Associations during two years past, designed 
to give full effect to the constitutional amendment, and to im- 
prove the present system in certain details, will be reintroduced 
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by Assemblyman Sanger on the first day of the session. The 
hostile measures will probably appear at the same time, and 
the movement for the one and against the others will be com- 
menced at once. 


New York City A committee of the Civil Service Re- 

* form Association has been in conference 
with the Committee on By-Laws of the New York City 
Board of Education regarding the proposed application of the 
civil service rules to teachers and other employees of the De- 
partment. Under the civil service act, the Educational De- 
partment is exempt from the operation of the rules. Attorney- 
General Hancock has held that this exempting clause is re- 
pealed by the adoption of the Constitution. It has been pro- 
posed, therefore, that all clerks, janitors and similar employees 
of the Board be classified in the future under the municipal 
civil service rules, and that a system of competitive examina- 
tions be established for the appointment and promotion of 
teachers and principals, subject to the supervision of the 
Municipal Civil Service Board. Applicants for teachers are 
examined at present, but appointments are made from any 
point on the eligible lists. It would require merely that the 
selections should be from among those graded highest to 
adapt the system to the new order. 

Doubt has been expressed as to whether the Board of 
Education is a State or a Municipal boy, and the opinion of 
the Corporation Counsel has been asked on this point. If the 
Department is part of the service of the State, the rules of the 
State service instead of the Municipal service will apply. It 
is practically agreed by the majority of the Board that either 
one system or the other must apply. The advantage of the 
classification of teachers would be very great, for it has not 
been more than two years since scandalous abuses existed in 
New York in connection with these appointments, and it will 
be well to provide against the possibility of their return. 


Up to the 2zoth of November the total num- 
ber of applicants for examination received dur- 
ing the year by the Brooklyn Municipal Civil Service Com- 
mission had reached 6,302, a figure very largely in excess of 
that for the corresponding period of any previous year. ‘The 
total number of examinations held had been 45, and the total 
number of competitors 4789. Twenty eligible lists had been 
prepared as the result of these examinations, containing the 
names of 1319 persons. Inthe remaining 25 examinations the 
papers had not as yet been rated, though at present all of the 
lists are practically ready for use. The largest number examined 
for a single position had been that for uniformed firemen. 
1949 applied for this position, 1565 took the examination and 
276 passed. In the examination for patrolmen, held July 15, 
1516 applied, of whom 1306 were examined, and 329 passed. 
In each of these examinations the great difference between the 
number examined and the number passed is due to the rigor- 
ous physical and athletic tests to which each candidate is sub- 
jected. 

During the period covered, 259 temporary appointments 
were made in the absence of eligible lists, the majority of these 
representing the evasions practiced by Commisioner Willis 
and other department heads. 83 appointments have been 
made to positions in Schedule A, as yet exempt from examin- 
ation. Of the persons who had passed the examinations, 400 
had been appointed to various positions becoming vacant 
during the year. It will be noted, therefore, that the number 
appointed without examination, either to “temporary” or ex- 
cepted positions, is almost as great as the number of those ap- 
pointed in the constitutional manner. Although these irregu- 
larities are being corrected as rapidly as the resources of the 
Commission permit, the blame for their existence will still be 
attached to Mayor Wurster, Commissioner Willis, and other 
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department officers, and the administration will continue to 
possess an unenviable distinction. 


MISUSE OF LABORING POSITIONS, 


Although the lines of the City of Brooklyn and the County 
of Kings has been coterminous for a year past, many of the 
County departments are continued and it so happens that 
there exist at the same time a Municipal Park Department and 
a County Park Department, both of which have been under 
the direction of Timothy L. Woodruff, now Lieutenant-Gov- 
ernor-elect. It has been held, up to the present time, that in 
the absence of specific legislation, the civil service rules do not 
apply in the appointment of county employees. It is now 
charged that Mr. Woodruff, availing himself of this loophole, 
has appointed many hundreds of laborers to the County Park 
service, and a very few to the City Park service; and, further, 
that these appointments have been made, almost without ex- 
ception, for political purposes, in the interest of the faction with 
which the Mayor, Mr. Willis and Mr. Woodruff have been 
identified. The local Civil Service Reform Association is 
about to investigate the matter, and may be able to reveal an 
interesting chapter in the history of patronage dispensation un- 
der the present regime. 


Acting-Governor Wolcott and the Ex- 
ecutive Council have approved a number 
of amendments to therules, submitted to them by the Civil 
Service Commission, extending the competitive system to all 
branches of the service not hitherto covered, and defining 
more clearly the statutory provisions for veteran preference. 
In their letter to the Governor recommending these changes, 
the Commissioners say : 


Massachusetts. 


The civil service act as amended defines the classes of public officers 
exempted from the civil service classification and rules. Subject to these 
statutory exceptions, the classification is left to the rules, as prepared by 
the commissioners and approved by the Governor and Council. 

In the original classification, and in the extension of it from time to 
time, the commissioners have desired to act in a conservative spirit, and 
to extend the classification and the benefit of the system only so fast and 
so far as the public welfare seemed to require, and the public demand to 
justify. They recognize the request expressed inthe platform adopted 
at a recent convention of the political party which has just polled two- 
thirds of the vote of the commonwealth, that ‘‘ the classified service 
should be extended wherever it is possible.” 


The Commissioners then state that in their opinion it is 
not only possible but expedient to extend the classified ser- 
vice to the degree provided for in the amendments they pro- 
pose. 

The first of these repeals the present section 2 of rule 6, 
and creates a new schedule A, to consist of five classes instead 
of three. The first four of these classes will include, under 
more appropriate definitions, the positions now included in 
present classes 1, 2, and 3. The fifth class is an extension of 
the classified service to include “ messengers and all persons 
under whatever designation performing messenger service 
either permanently or temporarily in any city, except one 
messenger to the Mayor.” The reason for this extention ap- 
pears in the fact that in the Boston City Hall alone the num- 
ber of messengers had increased from 10 in 1890 to 47 in 
1896, the average pay of these increasing from $675 to $800, 
and the aggregate pay from $12,840 to $37,635. As the mes- 
senger force had become the last resort of the spoilsmongers 
about the City Hall, the number of these positions had been 
increased to keep pace with theirdemands. No more striking 
illustration of the cost of the spoils system has recently ap- 
peared. 

The second amendment brings three additional classes 
within the rules, including superintendents and deputies in any 
city—thus leaving only the department heads exempt—en- 
gineers, and similar employees, the aides of the State Fire 
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Marshall and other officers. The remaining amendments have 
to do with approvements in the detail of the service. 


In addition to the general State Civil 
Service Act to be introduced at the ap- 
proaching session of the Legislature, there will be submitted a 
bill prepared by the Municipal League of Philadelphia, 
amending the civil service sections of the city charter so as to 
embody an efficient and thorough competitive system, based 
on that in force in New York, Chicago and other cities of the 
first class. 

The Municipal League will secure the introduction of six 
other bills having in view the following purposes: (1) Limit- 
ing the power of cities to grant franchises, and specifying 
conditions under which such grants may be made; (2) Fixing 
and regulating the number, terms and method of election of 
members of the Select and Common Councils in the City of 
Philadelphia; (3) Regulating the eligibility of members of 
the Councils and of Municipal officers in Philadelphia; 
(4) Bringing the subordinate officers, clerks and other em- 
ployees in the Department of the City Treasurer and the De- 
partment of the Receiver of Taxes, in Philadelphia, under the 
civil service rules; (5) Improving the methods of arrange- 
ment, administration and supervision of the police and other 
municipal departments in Philadelphia; and (6) Prohibiting 
the solicitation in any manner whatsoever of political assess- 
ments or contributions. 


Pennsylvania. 


THE SENATORIAL INVESTIGATING COMMITTEE, 


The Committee of the Pennsylvania Senate now engaged 
in investigating the operation of the Municipal departments of 
Philadelphia, has taken up the matter of the civil service 
rules, and received testimony showing the complete inade- 
quacy of the system provided by the Bullitt Bill. Several of 
the department heads who are members of the Civil Service 
Board, and the Secretary of the Board, Mr. Neall, have them- 
selves pointed out the defects of the system, though the evi- 
dence of one or two of the Commissioners, to this effect, was 
given reluctantly. 

After the failure of the Philadelphia system had been de- 
scribed, testimony was received from President Procter, of the 
United States Commission, showing the great success of the 
Federal rules, and the splendid results of the merit system when 
faithfully applied. Secretary McAneny, of the National Civil 
Service Reform League, gave similar testimony with regard to 
the system in New York City. After this hearing the Sena- 
tors composing the committee stated freely that it had been 
made perfectly plain to them that, while the Philadelphia sys- 
tem had failed completely, it would, if modified to conform to 
the other systems that had been described, produce the best 
results. 

The Committee is also looking into the matter of political 
assessments, and has taken testimony throwing considerable 
light upon the practices that have prevailed in Philadelphia. 


Mayor Hooper, of Baltimore, has been com” 
pletely victorious in his contest with the spoils~ 
men of the City Council. The test case of Creager against 
the Mayor, in which the Councilmen sought to compel the 
Mayor to administer the oath of office to their appointee as 
Collector, was decided in the Mayor's favor by the Supreme 
Court of the State without the dissent of a single Justice. 
The Court held the ordinances by which the Council took 
from the Mayor the right to appoint city officers to be null 
and void. Recognizing the hopelessness of the situation, the 
members of the Council surrendered at once. Mayor Hooper 
then sent in practically all of the nominations he made a 
year ago, including those of the Democrats against whom the 
Council had fought most vigorously. Except in the case of 
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the latter the nominations have been confirmed. As at least 
two of the Democrats are hold-overs, they retain their places 
anyway. The Mayor, practically, has succeeded in his deter- 
mination to conduct his office on non-partisan principles. His 
nominee as City Collector, Mr. John F. Parlett, has removed 
about half of the employees in his department, and filled a 
proportion of these places by new appointments. Each of 
these changes he announced to be for the good of the service 
only, and there seems to be no doubt in the minds of those 
who have investigated that such is the case. Changes in 
other departments are being made on the same principle, and 
the Mayor, incidentally, is receiving the congratulations of all 
good citizens. 


Iinoi Shortly after the enactment of the Illinois Civil 
MOIS. Service Act, a bill was passed purporting t - 
ervice Act, a passed purporting to pro 

vide only for a teachers’ pension fund. It appeared later that 
the act really contained provisions exempting the Educa- 
tional Department from the operations of the civil service 
rules. The Chicago Board of Education has decided, how- 
ever, with but one dissenting vote, to apply the principle of 
the law in the selection of all of its employees. Both ap- 
pointments and promotions will be governed by the new 
rules, and the inclusion of the entire city service within the 
merit system may therefore be said to have been accomplished. 


Progress in The Detroit Free Press advises Governor- 
thee Gtntes. elect Pingree to recommend to the Michigan 
Legislature in his first annual message the 
§ ge 
adoption of a State Civil Service Act, and urges that in the 
appointments made by the new Governor, before legislation 
can be secured, the principles of civil service reform be recog- 
nized faithfully, and that qualifications of merit and fitness be 
placed first. In a recent editorial the Free Press declares that 
“the man who will do for Michigan, and the counties and 
cities of the State, what President Cleveland has done for the 
country at large, will deserve and receive the grateful thanks 
of posterity ; and if these are of any value to the Governor- 
elect—as they are, no doubt—he may secure them.” 
There is no doubt that a bill will be introduced early in 
the legislative session, and it is the opinion of the Free Press 
that the chances of securing its passage are very fair. 


A bill will be introduced at the coming session 

of the Wisconsin Legislature extending to every 
city of the State the excellent civil service system now in 
operation in Milwaukee. This measure will have the sup- 
port of many of the present department heads in the several 
cities, particularly the chiefs of police, who, in their recent 
State Convention, voted to ask the legistature to provide civil 
service rules for their departments at least. A corrupt prac- 
tices act, drafted by Charles Noble Gregory, Dean of the Law 
School of the University of Wisconsin, will also be introduced 
early in the session. 


Wisconsin. 


Caltterata The proposed new charter for the city of 

* San Francisco, embodying a system of civil 
service rules, was defeated at the recent election by a narrow 
margin, though not on this issue. A movement has now been 
started to secure legislation applying rules to San Francisco 
and other large cities, as well as to the service of the State it- 
self. The Merchants’ Association, of San Francisco, and the 
League for Better City Government, of Los Angeles, have 
taken the lead in this movement. In Los Angeles pains have 
been taken to insert civil service provisions, in the new charter 
at present under consideration, so that in the event of the 
failure of the Legislature to grant the desired reform, it may 
be secured in this way. 
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The Annual Meeting of the League. 


A SERIES OF HIGHLY INTERESTING SESSIONS-—-THE REPORTS RECEIVED 
AND PAPERS READ. 


i hie sixteenth annual meeting of the National Civil Service 

Reform League, held at Philadelphia on the roth and 
t1th of the present month, was in many respects the most suc- 
cessful in its history. The delegates present represented local 
Associations and affiliated organizations in every part of the 
country. The reports of progress received were most en- 
couraging, and the entire proceedings were of a thoroughly 
interesting character. 

The headquarters of the League during the two days were 
at the Hotel Walton, corner of Broad and Locust Streets. 
All of the sessions were held in the hotel assembly rooms ex- 
cept the annual address of the President, which was delivered 
at Musical Fund Hall, on Locust Street. 

The morning of the 1oth was occupied by a joint meeting 
of the General and Executive Committees, at which the re- 
ports of various sub-committees were received and those offi- 
cers elected by the General Committee were chosen. The 
list of these is as follows : 

EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE—Carl Schurz, New York, Chairman; 
Moorfield Storey and Richard Henry Dana, Boston; Sherman S. Rogers, 
Buffalo; William A. Aiken, Norwich; Edward M. Shepard and William 
G. Low, Brooklyn; Charles J. Bonaparte, Baltimore; Everett P. 
Wheeler, Silas W. Burt, Edward Cary, Charles Collins, Richard Watson 
Gilder, William Potts and Dorman B. Eaton, New York; Morrill Wy- 
man, Jr., Cambridge; William Dudley Foulke, Richmond, Ind.; Lucius 
B. Swift, Indianapolis; Herbert Welsh and Charles Richardson, Phila- 
delphia; John W. Ela, Chicago. 

SECRETARY—George McAneny. 

TREASURER—A,. S. Frissell. 


The afternoon session of the roth, which was open to the 
public, was very largely attended. President Schurz pre- 
sided, and the following papers were read : 

‘* Civil Service Reform in Philadelphia '’—Charles Richardson, Esq., of 

Philadelphia. 

** The New System in New York ""—Hon. Silas W. Burt, of New York. 
‘* Post-offices as Party Spoils” —Richard Henry Dana, Esq., of Boston. 
‘* The Self-organizing Power of the American People”—R. R. Bowker, 

Esq., of New York—read by Horace E. Deming. 

‘* Lo, the Poor Spoilsman: His Days Numbered in the Indian Service”’ 

—Francis E. Leupp, Esq., of Washington. 

‘* Results of the Merit System in the New York Police Department "’— 

Hon. Theodore Roosevelt, of New York. 

The President’s address was delivered on the evening of 
the roth, to an audience of about twothousand. It is printed 
in full as a supplement to the current issue of Goop GovERN- 
MENT. 

At the general session of the League on Friday morning 
the Hon. Henry Hitchcock, of St. Louis, presided. The elec- 
tion of general officers for the ensuing year resulted in the 
choice of the following : 

PRESIDENT— Hon. Carl Schurz, of New York. 

VICE-PRESIDENTS—Charles Francis Adams of Boston, Augustus R. 
Macdonough, Rt. Rev. Henry C. Potter, and William Potts of New 
York, J. Hall Pleasants of Baltimore, Henry Hitchcock of St. Louis, 
Henry C. Lea of Philadelphia, Franklin MacVeagh of Chicago, and Rt. 
Rev. P. J. Ryan of Philadelphia, 

The business of the session was opened with a report from 
the Secretary, reviewing the extension of the Federal classi- 
fied service through the executive order of May 6, stating 
briefly the branches of the service still outside the merit sys- 
tem, and outlining the legislative and other measures that will 
be adopted to secure the fextension of the system to these 
branches. i 

President John R. Procter, of the United States Civil Ser- 
vice Commission, then addressed the meeting informally on 
the subject of the recent extensions, and, in response to ques- 
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tions put by delegates, gave numerous instances of the great 
practical value of the merit system, evinced by comparative 
results. Several of the cases cited by Mr. Procter are quite 
remarkable. From the figures he quoted it appeared that 
while, during the thirteen years since the passage of the Pen- 
dleton act, the number of employees in unclassified branches 
of the service at Washington had increased materially, the 
number in the classified grades had actually diminished, and 
that, if the classified grades had increased at the same ratio as 
the unclassified, the additional cost to the Government during 
this period would have been between three and four millions 
of dollars annually. 

In the case of the Department of Agriculture, where the 
merit system has been applied to the farthest degree, Mr. 
Procter showed that although the work has been trebled dur- 
ing the administration of Secretary Morton, and the efficiency 
of the various bureaus vastly increased, the number of em- 
ployees has actually been reduced from 2.497 to 2,217, while 
the Secretary has been enabled to turn back into the Treasury 
$500,000 of unexpended appropriations. In the Government 
Printing Office, while the force employed a year ago had been 
3,800, the number employed under the merit rules had been 
decreased gradually until at the present time—while the 
amount of work performed is 35 per cent. greater than for the 
corresponding period of 1895—the list of employees is less than 
2,600. In the Bureau of Engraving and Printing, where the 
volume of work had increased 77 per cent. since the civil ser- 
vice rules were applied, the staff of employees had increased 
but 11 per cent. 

Many similar instances were given by Mr. Procter, his re- 
port showing more forcibly than any other presented during 
the meeting, the great improvements effected in details within 
the classified service, and the constant increase in efficiency 
following this application of common-sense business principles. 

Reports from the States in which progress has recently 
been made were received as follows: For Ohio, from Charles 
B. Wilby of Cincinnati, and William E. Cushing of Cleveland; 
for Minnesota, from Rev. W. R. Lord of St. Paul, who also 
read a written report from State Senator Ozmun, promoter of 
the civil service bill that passed the Minnesota Senate at its last 
session; for Massachusetts, from Richard Henry Dana of 
Boston, who detailed the recent extensions made by Acting- 
Governor Walcott ; for Maryland, from John C. Rose of Balti- 
more; for Wisconsin, from J. G. Thorp, Jr., and for Missouri, 
from Mr. Hitchcock. 

In addition to these reports the Secretary read a letter from 
Charles A. Janvier, president of the Municipal League of New 
Orleans, describing the recent movement that resulted in the 
adoption of civil service rules for that city, and from corre- 
spondents in California and Colorado detailing movements 
under way in those States. 

The report of the Committee on Resolutions, presented by 
the chairman of the committee, Mr. Bonaparte, was adopted 
after brief debate in the following form: 

(1) The National Civil Service Reform League assembled in this 
its sixteenth annual meeting is compelled to notice the fact that during 
the past year, for the first time since its organization, its principles were 
openly repudiated, and a revival of discarded abuses threatened, in the 
platform put forth by a National Convention, and in the public declara- 
tions of a candidate for the Presidency. The League cordially endorses 
the protest published during the contest by its Executive Committee 
against these mischievous and misleading utterances. It congratulates 
the country that the purpose thus foreshadowed to undo the good accom- 
plished by persistent effort during a generation’s space have failed of 


consummation, and records its hope that it may be called upon to meet 
no similar assault in the future. 


(2) The League heartily congratulates the country on the truly remark- 
able progress of the reform under the second administration of President 
Cleveland, and especially during the past year, a progress which can be 
best appreciated if we remember that less than 15,000 positions were 
included in the original classification under President Arthur, and that 
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in the ten years following, only some 28,000 had been added, while under 
this administration the whole number theretofore included has very 
nearly been doubled, many thousands being added by the single order of 
May 6, 1896. So that now, while some go0,000 positions are embraced 
in the classified service, there is left without the protection thus afforded 
against the abuses of the spoils system, beside the 70,000 postmasters, 
only a small fraction of the whole executive Federal Service, consisting 
of about 1,000 positions subject to confirmation by the Senate, about 
8,600 laborers not yet included in the registration system, some 2,000 
Indians employed as policemen or in other capacities on the Reservations, 
about 6,000 positions with very small salaries, mostly under $300 a year, 
and 781 offices specially exempted from the rules, being for most part 
those of Assistant Postmasters. For this great achievement, advancing 
as it does the fundamental principles of free government, President 
Cleveland deserves the sincere and heartfelt thanks of all good citizens. 


(3) The League recognizes in the President-elect a friend to civil 
service reform who has rendered eminent service in the past to our cause. 
His record assures all other friends of the reform that it will be his desire 
as well as his duty to end what remains of the practice of using Federal 
offices to reward personal or party service. 

To this end, the League, having in mindthe instructive experience of past 
administrations, ventures to hope that he will refuse to recognize individ- 
ual Congressmen as a part of the appointing power, and that he will adopt 
as soon as may be practicable, aided, if need be, by the judicious advice of 
the Civil Service Commission, a plan which may enable him to base his 
nominations for non-political presidential offices, such as those of Post- 
masters, and Consuls, upon ascertained fitness and efficiency, regardless 
of party or other affiliations, and in accordance with the principles of 
competitive selection. The League hopes that a satisfactory system of 
classification may be devised and applied to fourth-class and other small 
post-offices; but until such system is in practical operation the League 
further suggests to the President-elect that the public interest would be 
advanced if no removals were made of fourth-class Postmasters except 
for cause; and it also respectfully submits for his consideration the 
advisability of extending the system of registration of laborers to all 
departments of the public service in which laborers are employed. 

The League earnestly urges upon him the advisability, and indeed 
necessity, of adopting these salutary measures at the threshold of the in- 
coming administration, and it pledges him its support, and that of all 
good citizens in the efforts it confidently expects at his hands toward the 
betterment of the public service and the cleansing of our National 
politics. 


(4) The League congratulates the State of New York upon the recent 
classification of its State and departmental service. This important admin- 
istrative act attests in the clearest and strongest manner the loyalty of 
Governor Morton to the obligations of the Constitution, and has been 
hailed with satisfaction by the friends of Civil Service Reform throughout 
the Union. 


(5) The League renews its recommendation that the legislation 
requisite to place the municipal government and other local offices of the 
District of Columbia within the operation of the civil service law, be 
enacted without delay, and it respectfully requests that such executive 
or legislative action be taken as may be needed to extend the provisions 
of that law to the employees of the National Library. 


(6) At its last annual meeting the League heard with pleasure of the 
commendable attempt of the Postmaster-General to extend the benefits 
of the classified service to many postmasters of smaller post-offices, by 
consolidating their offices with those of the larger cities in the vicinity. 
This measure held out the promise of a considerable saving of public 
money and a marked increase in mail facilities, beside applying the merit 
system toa portion of the public service wherein its introduction is at 
once most desirable and attended with serious difficulties. The League 
has since seen with regret and indignation the practical frustration of this 
judicious measure through the selfish and unscrupulous hostility of cer- 
tain Senators and Representatives, a hostility cloaked under various fri- 
volous pretexts, but which could be inspired only by a desire to use the 
public patronage as rewards for personal adherents or party workers, and 
it urges upon Congressmen that this eminently practical reform be no 
longer delayed. 


(7) It cannot be too clearly and generally understood that the principles 
of civil service reform in no wise countenance any tenure of office other 
than during merit and fitness. The League fully recognizes the import- 
ance of preserving to responsible superior officers the power of removal 
of their subordinates, whenever in their judgment this power should be 
exercised in the public interest, but the League deems it no less import- 
ant that the officer exercising this power should do it with full and trust- 
worthy information as to the facts, and that reasonable safeguards should 
be afforded to employees against the loss of their livelihood for personal 
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or political causes. As a means to these ends it commends the require- 
ments of General Order No. 235 of the Postal Department issued by 
Postmaster-Ceneral Bissell, whereby letter carriers are informed of 
charges made against them and afforded an opportunity for written ex- 
planation or defence, before the power of removal is exercised in their 
cases ; and it would see with pleasure the salutary and conservative pro- 
visions of this order extended to other branches of the public service, 
believing that this course would tend to strengthen discipline and increase 
efficiency besides removing opportunities for injustice and possible abuse 
of authority. 


(8) The League observes with peculiar satisfaction the remarkable 
increase in the number and activity of the agencies working for better 
government throughout the country and it calls attention to the signifi- 
cant fact that these agencies, without exception, recognize the principles 
of Civil Service Reform as fundamental in all well considered movements 
for improvement in the public service and the purification of our political 
life. 


At the afternoon session of Friday the following papers 
were read: 

‘* The Relation of Women to the Civil Service Reform Movement ”’— 

Mrs. Charles Russell Lowell, of New York. 

‘* Civil Service Reform in the West”—Hon. John W. Ela, of Chicago. 
‘*Four Year Tenure’’—Lucius B. Swift, of Indianapolis. 
‘Civil Service Reform in the Constitution of New York State ”’— 

Hon. Sherman S. Rogers, of Buffalo. 

A paper by Hon. Dorman B. Eaton, on “ Civil Service 
Commissions Essential to Civil Service Reform,” was not read, 
owing to the lateness of the hour at which it was reached. 
Mr. Eaton, however, made a brief address, in which he out- 
lined the danger that lies in the control of examinations 
by appointing officers, and related the disastrous results of 
the operation of this plan in the British service, prior to 
1855, and in the United States service from that date until the 
adoption of the existing civil service statutes. It was voted 
that Mr. Eaton’s paper, together with that of Mrs. Lowell and 
such others as the Publication Committee may decide, be in- 
corporated in the printed proceedings. 

An interesting feature of the meeting was the participation 
for the first time of women interested in the reform movement. 
The delegates were entertained at luncheon each day by mem- 
bers of the Civic Club of Philadelphia, the representatives of 
the club acting as a reception committee, and contributing 
very largely to the social side of the proceedings. 

The convention closed with a banquet tendered to the 
League by the citizens of Philadelphia, on the evening of the 
11th, at the Hotel Walton. The after-dinner speaking in- 
cluded addresses by Secretary Morton of the Department of 
Agriculture, Mayor William L. Strong of New York, President 
Procter of the Civil Service Commission, Bishop Cyrus W. 
Foss of the Methodist Church, Charles J. Bonaparte of Balti- 
more, Lucius B. Swift and Sherman S. Rogers. 

The success of the banquet and, in fact, of the entire meet- 
ing, was due very largely to the excellent work of the Com- 
mittee on Arrangements of the local Association, under the 
chairmanship of Mr. Clinton Rogers Woodruff. 





New York’s Improved System. 





— December gth.—Governor Morton to-day 
signed the revised rules and classification for the State 
civil service, submitted, at his request, by the State Civil Ser- 
vice Commission. In an elaborate memorandum he gives the 
reasons for his action and adds his testimony to the practical 
value of the merit system. Thefnew order goes into immedi- 
ate effect and the condition of the service on January rst, 
next, will be found to be radically different from that existing 
at the last change of administration. 
The revised rules represent the best experience in civil 
service administration, here and elsewhere, for thirteen years 
past. They were drawn by Commissioner Silas W. Burt, and, 
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so far as essential details are concerned, were reported by the 
Commission in their original form. The one particular in 
which they may be criticised is that they are not applied to a 
number of the higher subordinate positions of a class clearly 
coming within the constitutional rule. Positions similar to the 
majority of these, and many that are incomparably superior, 
are classified competitively in the Federal Service, and there 
is hardly room for reasonable doubt that it is “ practicable ” 
to do the same thing here. Many of the positions classed as 
exempt were transferred from the competitive list, it is stated, 
shortly before the promulgation, at the behest of Republican 
members of the Legislature. Had the Governor refused to 
do as these persons asked, the system he has established would 
have approached that of the Federal Service in completeness. 
The excepted list, as it now stands, includes deputies, “con- 
fidential” clerks, stenographers, private secretaries, division 
engineers, bank examiners, prison wardens, inspector of the 
Railroad Commission, Excise cashiers, “ financial” clerks, 
deputy and assistant superintendents and superintendents of 
repairs in the Department of Public Works, paymasters, 
assistant secretaries, collectors, and chief clerks and interpre- 
ters in courts. The employees ofthe Legislature also remain 
unclassified. 

With regard to the great bulk of the service, however, the 
new system will be found to be an immense improvement. 
The classification is one of groups of positions, with subdivi- 
sions of these, based on the character of the duties performed, 
and not one of individual places. There are in all about one 
hundred sub-divisions, and the Commission reserves the right 
to further subdivide any one of these for purposes of examina- 
tion if in any case this seems to them wise. All unexcepted 
positions are to be filled through competition, down to the 
grade of unskilled laborers receiving less than $720 per 
annum, and domestics and attendants employed at the State 
institutions. In the case of these the old plan of non-competitive 
examinations will be continued. The rules governing the 
various details of the service are excellent, and a firm founda- 
tion is provided for extension of the system in the future. 

Governor Morton has signalized the close of his adminis- 
tration in a manner that will win him the commendation of 
advocates of good government throughout the United States. 
The new system he has established appears at a time when 
movements for civil service reform are developing in a dozen 
different States and New York will furnish a plan that may 
well serve as the basis for legislation in each. C. A. N. 


W® HAVE JUST EMERGED from a Presidential campaign, 
__ in which one of the great parties of the country and its 
candidate assumed an unfriendly attitude toward the present 
regulation of the public service, and while such exhibitions of 
a desire to relapse into the old order of things are possible, the 
occupation of the civil service reformer will not cease. Nor 
will his useful offices end with the extension of civil service 
rulesto all the Federal appointments. There is the widest 
scope for his usefulness in other fields—in States and cities 
where public place is still the plunder of the political free- 
booter.— Philadelphia Ledger. 


HE GREAT THING to be remembered is that Mr. Cleve- 
land has taken a long step in the way of civil service 
reform, and that the temporary advantage to his party in the 
way of appointments is but slight compared to the lasting 
benefits to be derived in still further extending the application 
of the merit system. Let Major McKinley but second that 
reform and hereafter no President would dare to revert to the 
old corrupt spoils system, and the country would be on the 
way to business-like and economical administration of its af- 
fairs.— Chicago Record. 
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The Progress of the Year. 





OPINIONS OF THE PRESIDENT AND THE DEPARTMENT HEADS ON THE 
PRACTICAL VALUE OF THE MERIT SYSTEM. 





Die history of civil service administration for the past year 
is given in striking form in the annual reports of the 
several department officers to the President, and in the mes- 
sage of the President to Congress. Not only is the remark- 
able development of the system recorded, but new and valuable 
evidence is given of its great practical usefulness. The referen- 
ces to the subject in the message and reports are, in fact, important 
contributions to the literature of the reform movement. 
The President summarizes the situation as follows: 


The progress made in Civil Service Reform furnishes a cause for the ut- 
most congratulation. It has survived the doubts of its friends as well as 
the rancor of its enemies, and has gained a permanent place among the 
agencies destined to cleanse our politics and to improve, economize and 
elevate the public service. 

There are now in the competitive classified service upward of eighty- 
four thousand places. More than half of these have been included from 
time to time since March 4th, 1893. A most radical and sweeping ex- 
tension was made by Executive order dated May 6, 1896, and if fourth- 
class postmasterships are not included in the statement it may be said 
that practically all places contemplated by the Civil Service law are now 
classified. Abundant reasons exist for including these postmasterships, 
based upon economy, improved service, and the peace and quiet of 
neighborhoods. If, however, obstacles prevent such action at present, 
I earnestly hope that Congress will, without increasing postoffice appro- 
priations, so adjust them as to permit in proper cases a consolidation of 
these postoffices, to the end that through this process the result desired 
may, to a limited extent, be accomplished. 

The Civil Service rules as amended during the last year provide for a 
sensible and uniform method of promotion, basing eligibility to better 
places upon demonstrated efficiency and faithfulness. The absence of 
fixed rules on this subject has been an infirmity in the system more and 
more apparent as its other benefits have been better appreciated. 

The advantages of Civil Service methods in their business aspects are 
too well understood to require argument. Their application has become 
a necessity to the executive work of the Government. But those who 
gain positions through the operation of these methods should be made to 
understand that the non-partisan scheme through which they receive their 
appointments demands from them, by way of reciprocity, non-partisan 
and faithful performance of duty under every Administration, and cheer- 
ful fidelity toevery chief. While they should be encouraged to decently 
exercise their rights of citizenship and to support through their suffrages 
the political beliefs they honestly profess, the noisy, pestilent and partisan 
employe, who loves political turmoil and contention, or who renders lax 
and grudging service to an Administration not representing his political 
views, should be promptly and fearlessly dealt with in such a way as to 
furnish a warning to others who may be likewise disposed. 

The annual report of the Commissioners will be duly transmitted, and 
I commend the important matter they have in charge to the careful 
consideration of the Congress. 


In another part of the message Mr. Cleveland further urges 
upon Congress such a recasting of the appropriations for the 
Postoffice Department as will permit the Postmaster General 
to proceed with the work of consolidating post-offices, and 


adds that: 
On the subject of reform in the Consular Service he writes : 


The scheme of examining applicants for certain consular positions, to 
test their competency and fitness, adopted under an Executive order is- 
sued September 20, 1895, has fully demonstrated the usefulness of this 
innovation. In connection with this plan of examination, promotions 
and transfers of deserving incumbents have been quite extensively made, 
with excellent results. 

During the last year thirty-five appointments have been made in the 
consular service, twenty-seven of which were made to fill vacancies caused 
by death or resignation or to supply newly created posts, two to succeed 
incumbents removed for cause, two for the purpose of displacing alien 
consular officials by American citizens, and four merely changing the official 
title of the incumbent’ from commercial agent to consul. Twelve of these 
appointments were transfers or promotions from other positions under 
the Department of State, four of those appointed had rendered previous 
service under the Department, eight were made of persons who passed 
a satisfactory examination, seven were appointed to places not included 
in the order of September 20, 1895, and four appointments, as above 
stated, involved no change of incumbency. 
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The inspection of consular offices provided for by an appropriation 
for that purpose at the last session of the Congress has been productive 
of such wholesome effects that I hope this important work will in the 
future be continued. I know of nothing that can be done with the same 
slight expense so improving to the service. 


The report of Postmaster-General Wilson gives much space 


to the matter of postoffice consolidation. The subject is in- 
troduced as follows: 


From an organization of 75 postmasters in the first year of Washing- 
ton’s Administration, and a mail service costing $32,000, confined to the 
carriage of letters, the Post-Office Department has grown to an organi- 
zation of over 70,000 postmasters, and a service costing $92,000,000, 
open to the transmission of almost all kinds of matter, with limitation of 
weight only, and has become an integral part of the organized postal 
system of the world. Surely, the time has come when the best business 
organization should be adopted in the administration of the Department, 
and a larger extension of the civil service methods in the selection of em- 
ployees, upon whose faithful, strenuous, and intelligent labor, rather than 
political qnalifications, must be based the high and efficient service for 
which the people annually pay such immense sums. 


Here follows the argument from Mr. Wilson’s letter of 
February last to Chairman Loud, showing the great relative 
saving affected by the consolidation of offices during 1895, and 
adding that during 1896, 55 other offices were consolidated 


with a consequent saving in running expenses of $17,948. 
The passage concludes as follows: 


Congress at its late session did not act on my recommendation in the 
letter quoted from, but put a new limitation on the authority of the Post- 
master-General to make consolidation of post offices. Some of the rea- 
sons for this failure to act, especially such as are ofa political nature, 
have passed away, and I can not repress the hope that this limitation 
will be repealed, and that the appropriation bill for the coming fiscal 
year will beso made as to permit the Postmaster-General to carry for- 
ward this reform as rapidly as, in his judgment, the public interest will 
allow, because I am convinced that once fairly started it will gather such 


momentum from its demonstrated success as to place its benefit beyond 
controversy. 


After recommending a better system of classification of 
clerks and carriers at larger offices, in addition to the reorgan- 
ization of smaller ones, the Postmaster-General adds : 


There is, in my judgment, no possible room for doubt that with the 
correction of the chief abuses in second class mail matter, and the grad- 
ual adoption of the better organization of postmasters, clerks, and carri- 
ers which I have thus at some length recommended, a Post Office De- 
partment deficiency would become a thing of the past. The Depart- 
ment itself would move forward in the discharge of its appointed work 
with rapidly increasing extension of its facilities and a large proportion- 
ate saving of its expenditures, and it would prove itself what it must 
necessarily be if it is to sufficiently discharge its proper functions—a 
thorough business organization developed and managed in every import- 
ant branch upon sound business principles. 


Other interesting passages from Mr. Wilson’s Report are 
as follows: 


In this connection (the Railway Mail Service) I beg leave to call at- 
tention to the following table, giving the number of pieces distributed, 
the number of errors in distribution, and the number ‘‘ correct to each 
error” for each year from 1884 to 1896, inclusive, not only to show the 
steady improvement in the service, but to show how constant and marked 
that improvement has been since the clerks were put under civil service 
rules. It will be recalled that wholesale discharges of postal clerks were 
made on political grounds near the close of the fiscal year 1889, the effect 
of which appears in an increase of nearly one million of errrors in 1890 
and the large falling-off in the number ‘‘ correct to each error.” In no 
branch of the postal service has civil service reform shown such good 
results as in the Railway Mail Service. 





few outa Pieces distributed. Increase. {rrors. reap 9 
——" error. 

EE 4,519,661,900 | 538,145,620 1,167,223 3,872 
See 4,948,059,400 | 428,397,500 887,704 | 5,575 
ger ee | 5,329,521,475 381,462,075 1,260,443 | 4,228 
1887......... | 5,834,690.875 | 505,579,368 1,734,617 | 3,364 
ee | 6,528,772,060 | 694,081,185; 1,765,821 | 3,694 
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BG vcsnnwiew |  7,026,837,130 | 498,965,070 1,777,295; 3,954 
re 7,847,723,600 | 820,886,470; 2,769,245 | 2,854 
2 — 8,546,370,090 | 698,646,490} 2,005,973] 4,261 
eee 9,226,816,090 | 681,446,000 | 1,658,457| 5,564 
er ° 9,772,075,810 544,259,720 1,367,880 | 7,144 
Seeeerere 10,033,973,790 | 261,897,980 | 1,281,094 7,831 
re 10,377,875,040 | 343,901,250| 1,166,682 8,894 
Eee 11,166,323,240 | 788,448,200 | 1,134,411 | 9,843 





- . . + The Post Office Department is by pre-eminence the busi- 
ness Department of the Government. It is also the familiar ser- 
vant of all the people. In the performance of its allotted work it 
visits daily the homes of millions of them and the immediate neighbor- 
hood of almost all the other millions. Any interruption of its work or 
temporary cessation affects many with anxiety and others with loss. It 
can not stand still, even for a few days, without neglecting some oppor- 
tunity or missing some means of adding to the fullness and effectiveness 
of its service. If is therefore indispensable that it should be run on en- 
lightened business principles, and that its chief officials should each be 
thoroughly acquainted with the special field of service or organization 
committed to him, and able and prompt to adopt every facility which 
the growth of our population, the extension and perfection of our trans- 
portation systems, the march of inventions, or the experience of other 
countries may put at his disposal. 

I believe that in this my last report I can truthfully affirm that the 
heads of the several Bureaus of this Department have manifested this 
ability and have done their work in this spirit, and that as a consequence 
the United States postal service, with all the drawbacks of defective 
laws and an outgrown organization to which I have referred, was never 
so efficient as it is to-day. With the gradual inclusion of its employees 
in the classified civil service, in which reform the President’s order of 
May 6, 1896 has made another step, it is becoming less and less a po- 
litical machine, and more and more a strictly business establishment. 
To complete this reform two more advances are necessary : 

(1) To secure fixity of tenure during efficiency and good behavior to 
the three Assistant Postmasters-General, whose work is entirely non-po- 
litical, whose capacity to deal with the large machinery and great expen- 
diture of their respective bureaus must come in great measure from ex- 
perience, and who preserve the continuity of the Department not in mere 
desk or division work, but in general administration. It is safe to say 
that the proper training of a bureau chief, up to the point where he may 
have a vigorous grasp and accurate knowledge of his duties, is a very 
costly thing for the Government. 

(2) To cover into the civil service as many as possible of the postmas- 
ters themselves. The 70,000 or more postmasters are now the chief 
spoils of an incoming Administration. Under the present system these 
officials are too apt to think that their obligation to party is higher than 
their duty to the public, and that the zeal and activity with which they 
meet that obligation is a surer guaranty of continuance in office than any 
like zeal and activity for the public service. To this belief, I am sure, 
is traceable the excessive and occasionally reprehensible partisan activity 
exhibited by many postmasters during the late and during preceding 
Presidential campaigns. 

After another year’s experience at the head of the service, and much 
reflection on this difficult matter, 1 am more convinced that the plan of 
consolidating offices, outlined and recommended in this report, is the 
most feasable method yet devised of bringing post offices within the clas- 
sified service, especially as it is still more the most feasible plan for im- 
proving the business organization of the Department. 


The report of the Secretary of the Interior, Mr. Francis, 
contains the following items: 


I heartily endorse the recommendation of my predecessor that a com- 
mission of three members, two of whom shall be civilians of different po- 
litical parties and one an army officer not below the rank of major, be 
created to take the place of the Commissioner and Assistant Commissioner 
of Indian Affairs. If the terms of the members of such commission 
should expire at different times, one of them going out at every interval 
of two years, the policy of the Department would not be subjected to 
radical changes, and the result would be a great improvement in the ser- 
vice and a great benefit to the Indians. ; 

By orders of March 30 and May 6, 1896, respectively, the President 
enlarged the scope of the classified service by including therein the em- 
ployees connected with almost every branch of the Indian service. In 
recognition, however, of the disadvantages under which the Indian labors 
in competing with the white man, permission was given by the Civil Ser- 
vice Commission for the appointment of Indians without examination or 
certification to all positions except those of superintendent, teacher, 
teacher of industries, kindergartner, and physician, and for the latter 
positions Indians could be selected upon noncompetitive examinations 
consisting of such tests of fitness as were approved by the Department. 

Outside the Indian school service there were 365 positions filled by 
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white persons, of whom only 85 were in the unclassified service, and to 
whom were paid as salaries $546,670 ; of Indians in excepted places in 
such service there were employed 1,434, to whom salaries were paid ag- 
gregating $258,140, or nearly half the amount paid to white employees 
at the agencies. In the Indian school service there were 1,364 positions 
in the classified service filled by white persons, to whom were paid salar- 
ies aggregating $849,645, and there were 705 Indians in places excepted 
from the classification, to whom were paid in salaries the sum of $148,- 
SO ss @ 

The civil service rules were extended in July, 1865, so as to make the 
positions of geologist, paleontologist, engraver, printer, and all other 
places the duties of which are scientific or technical in character subject 
to competitive examination, and their operation proved satisfactory and 
productive of good results. Every position in the Survey, except that 
of laborer, is now within the classified service. 


Secretary Herbert’s report for the Navy Department con- 
tains an interesting reference to the merit system as applied in 
the Navy Yards, concluding with the statemeht that through 
the Executive orders of May 6 and November 2, the system 
has been placed under the control of the Civil Service Com- 
mission, and the employees at the Yards brought thereby 
within the classified service. 

The report for the Treasury Department has not yet been 
issued. The Commissioner of Internal Revenue, however, in 
reporting to Secretary Carlisle, has this to say: 


I desire to call special attention to the marked improvement of the 
service in the field since the classification under the civil service law of the 
various employes in that branch of the service. This is especially notice- 
able in those districts in which there has been a disposition on the part 
of subordinate employes to enter into collusion with persons engaged in 
the illicit manufacture and sale of distilled spirits. Under the old order 
of things the subordinate employe looked forward to nothing better than 
his employment at a small compensation during the period of his assign- 
ment to duty ata distillery. Asa result he frequently became careless 
in the discharge of his duties, and, in some cases, sought to increase his 
income by actual collusion with the distiller to whose premises he was 
assigned, such collusion having for its object defrauding the government 
of its revenues. 

Under the present conditions, the employe has learned that a serious 
infraction of his duty renders him liable to peremptory dismissal from the 
service, and that without any hope of re-employment. He has also 
learned that a strict compliance on his part with the law and regulations 
will place him in the line of promotion and enable him to be advanced to 
the higher grades of the service. 

In the districts referred to the improved condition of the service is 
evidenced by the greatly decreased number of complaints filed with this 
office, and also by the largely increased receipts from penalties imposed 
for violations of the law and regulations. 


In the Department of Agriculture the merit system has 
been developed to the highest degree, and Secretary Morton’s 
report on the subject is an instructive exhibit. It is in part 
as follows: 


Since March 7, 1893, the classified service has been extended until it 
includes every important permanent position in the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture. Reports from the chiefs of bureaus and divis- 
ions, since this classification, are unanimous in praising the enhanced value 
of the service rendered by their assistants and employees. In efficiency 
and economy the classification has very visibly improved the work. 3 

The functions of this Department have little or no relation to political 
policies or expedients. Its useful work should go ahead year after year 
systematically, and be modified only by the development of our agricul- 
ture and commerce. 

Holding these views, the Secretary has endeavored by every legiti- 
mate means to firmly establish the civil service of the Department upon 
a basis of solid usefulness. 

March 4, 1593, there were two thousand four hundred and ninety- 
seven (2,497) men and women upon the pay rolls of this Department. 
But on November 1, 1896, there were only two thousand two hundred 
and seventeen (2,217) on the rolls ; that is—notwithstanding an increased 
amount of work—there had been a reduction in the force of two hundred 
and eighty (280). 

In the classified service, March 4, 1893, there were 698. Of that 
number there were excepted from competitive examination 80, subject to 
noncompetitive examination 12, total g2; leaving subject to competitive 
examination 606, 

On November 1, 1896, there were in the classified service 1,658, ex- 
cepted from competitive examination 1, leaving subject to competitive ex- 
amination 1,657. Thus an increase of 1,051 persons subject to competi- 
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~~ examination has been made between March 4, 1893, and November 
cf, 10060. ... 

One of the first acts of the present Secretary made the position of ap- 
pointment clerk of the Department subject to competitive examination, 
bringing it within civil service rules, and continued thereunder the present 
incumbent, who had been appointed by the last Administration. 

Other places were brought in as rapidly as possible. Now the class- 
ified service includes all officers, clerks, and employees of the Depart- 
ment, including the Chief of the Bureau of Animal Industry, chiefs of 
divisions, superintendents, chiefs of offices, State statistical agents, ex- 
perts; all superintendents of quarantine stations, inspectors, assistant 
inspectors, veterinary inspectors, microscopists, assistant microscopists, 
meat taggers, stock examiners, and live-stock agents in the Bureau of 
Animal Industry; all professors, forecast officials, local forecasters, ob- 
servers, and all other officers and clerks in the Weather Bureau ; all com- 
positors, pressmen, folders, engineers, assistant engineers, firemen, 
messengers, assistant messengers, and watchmen; but no messenger, 
watchman, or other subordinate can be promoted to the grade of clerk 
except after passing an examination. 

The only persons not in the classified service in the Department of 
Agriculture are the Secretary, Assistant Secretary, and Chief of the 
Weather Bureau. Those officers are appointed by the President of the 
United States. The private secretary to the Secretary of Agriculture is 
the only person excepted from examination by the civil service rules. 
The remaining 556 persons on the rolls of the Department November 1, 
1896, were laborers, workmen, charwomen, and others in a subordinate 
grade. <A great proportion of these 556 are rainfall and river observers 
in the Weather Bureau, at salaries ranging from $3 to $25 per month, 
oa their employment is intermittent. Every person ranking asa skilled 

borer and skilled workman is now included in the classified service in 
this Department. ° 

The effect of placing the force of the Bureau of Animal Industry 
within the classified service has been very marked in increasing its effi- 
ciency and improving its discipline. ‘This is particularly apparent with 
the employees stationed at other cities than Washington. The decreased 
expense of the inspection work is largely due to this improvement in the 
force. Every person feels now that his standing, retention in the ser- 
vice, and chance of promotion depend upon the interest which he shows 
and the care and fidelity with which his duties are efficiently performed. 

On March 4, 1893, there were seven hundred and eighty-one (781) 
persons employed by this Bureau, but on November 1, 1896, there are 
only seven hundred and fifty-eight (758), notwithstanding the fact that 
the work has more than trebled. 


Memoranda. 


HE United States Civil Service Commission is about to 
hold an examination in Sitka, Alaska, to establish a 
register of eligibles for filling a vacancy in the position of 
engineer at that port. The notice of this examination illus- 
trates the present extent of the civil service system. An ex- 
amining board was established at the Custom House in Sitka 
some months ago, and several successful examinations have 
since been held for vacancies in the local service. 
* * * 


The addresses given at the Berkeley Lyceum in New 
York, under the auspices of the Women’s Auxiliary to 
tothe Civil Service Reform Association and the League for 
Political Education, have met with encouraging success. The 
lecturers during the past month have been Theodore Roose- 
velt, Richard Henry Dana of Boston, Herbert Welsh of 
Philadelphia, and Charles J. Bonaparte of Baltimore. The 
remaining addresses of the series are, on the 23d inst., George 
McAneny, “Civil Service Reform in the City and State,” and 
on the 30th inst., Mrs. Charles Russell Lowell, “The Con- 
clusion of the Whole Matter.” 

* * * 


At the International Convention of Typographical Unions 
recently held at Colorada Springs, a resolution was passed 
disapproving the application of civil service rules to the 
Government printing office, the reason for such action being 
that the rules did not permit distinctions in appointments 
based on the “ Union” connections of the candidate. Ata 
special election held among the various chapels in the District 
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of Columbia shortly after the convention, the district delegates 
who had voted for the resolution in question were censured, 
and the present system of employment at the Government 
Printing Office was endorsed by a vote of 767 to 378. 

* * * 

Civil Service Commissioner Nissen of Brooklyn was ap- 
pointed by Mayor Wurster as the “ conservative ” member of 
the Municipal Board. He took office with many misgivings 
as to the value of the civil service system, and convinced that 
duty to his party required that he should do his best to 
neutralize the work of some of the impractical reformers who 
were to be his associates. The following, quoted from an in- 
terview with Mr. Nissen, printed a few days since in the New 
York Zridune, is an interesting summary of his experience: 

When I accepted my appointment as a member of the Civil Service 
Commission, said he, I had many misgivings lest I should be unable to 
make a strict performance of duty consistent with my views on civil ser- 
vice matters. I had believed, with many other people who had not 
looked fairly into the question, that there was considerable humbug 
about civil service reform, and that the system was being extensively 
used for the protection and promotion of political favorites. But I told 
my friends at the time that if Civil Service Reform was a ‘‘fake” I 
would try to correct it, and, failing in that, I would resign my office. I 
have got bravely over my misgivings, and I will frankiy say that, in my 
opinion, no honest man can make a study of the subject in all its various 
bearings upon public and political morals without the result of making 
him aconscientious and sincere advocate of the true and pratical civil 


service refurm. 
* * * 


The Populist Governor-elect of Washington, Mr. Rogers, 
has, it is stated, farmed out the State patronage to committees 
of three members in each county, representing the Populist, 
the Silver-Republican and the Democratic parties. ‘The State 
offices, great and small, are to be given to persons having the 
endorsement of these tri-partite committees. This barbarious 
plan will be in striking contrast to that now followed in the 
chief city of the state, Seattle, where the civil service rules re- 
cently adopted by popular vote are in highly successful opera- 


tion. 
* a * 


At the annual meeting of the Boston Civil Service Reform 
Association, held on the evening of the 11th inst., at Young’s 
Hotel, officers for the ensuing year were elected as follows : 


VICE-PRESIDENTS : Charles Francis Adams, William H. Baldwin, J. 
Q. A. Brackett, James W. Bugbee, Charles R. Codman, Charles W. 
Clifford, William Endicott, Jr., John M. Forbes, Sherman Hoar, Au- 
gustus Hemenway, George S. Hale, Samuel W. McCall, Henry Lee. 
John D. Long, Theodore Lyman, John C. Ropes, Moorfield Storey, 
William Simes, B. Schlesinger, Darwin E. Ware, Francis A. Walker 
and William Watson. EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE: H. W. Chapman, U. 
H. Crocker, Richard H. Dana, Arthur Hobart, J. H. Morrison, Gran- 
ville H. Norcross, Francis A. Osborn, John Ritchie, E. L. Sprague, 
H. H. Sprague, W. F. Sedgwick and W. W. Vaughan. 


The following resolution was adopted : 


The Boston Civil Service Reform Association desires, as the Presi- 
dent’s term of office is approaching its close, to place on record its 
recognition of the great advance made in the reform during his ad- 
ministration, by his faithful execution of the civil service law, and by the 
large addition he has made to the number of positions to be filled by the 
reform system of appointment. And the Association congratulates all 
friends of civil service reform upon the fact that the President-elect has 
shown himself by his past record to be a staunch friend of this reform, 
and that there is reason to look forward with confidence to a continued 
faithful execution of the law anda further extension of its priaciples 
during his administration. 


Examinations for the Federal Service. 


HE United States Civil Service Commission will hold ex- 
aminations, commencing at g o’clock a. M. on January 

12, next, to establish registers of eligibles for filling technical 
positions in the Engineer Department-at-large. These ex- 
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aminations will be divided into inspectors’ grade and sur- 
veyors’ grade, and will be expected to produce eligibles for 
the following and similar positions: Inspector, overseer, sur- 
veyor, hydrographer, typographer, transitman, levelman, 
sextant observer, computer and recorder. 

The subjects which will be used for each grade are ortho- 
graphy, arithmetic, letter writing, penmanship, use of drawing 
instruments, use of engineer’s transit and level and the sextant. 
For the inspectors’ grade, applicants will be examined addition- 
ally in the theory and practice of construction in wood, metal 
and masonry, on land and in water, and the principles of loca- 
tion and construction of roads and walks. For the surveyors’ 
grade applicants will be examined on map making and the 
theory and practice of typographical and hydrographical sur- 
veying. The technical part of the examinations ofeach grade 
will be given a weight of go per cent. Competitors may take 
either or both grades, those successfully passing both to be 
preferred when certifications for appointment are made. 

The positions in the Engineer Department-at-large are dis- 
tributed over the whole country. The qualifications required 
are of a high order, and the Commission desires to secure as 
many thoroughly qualified competitors as may be possible. 
The usual practice will be to appoint to the lower classes, but 
applicants are reminded that efficiency in the service will be 
recognized by speedy promotion tothe higher positions. The 
examinations will be held on the date mentioned at Washing- 
ton, and at other points convenient to applicants, where the 
Commission has competent boards of examiners. Persons 
desiring to compete should write at once to the United States 
Civil Service Commission, Washington, for the necessary ap- 
plication blanks. 


Press Comment on the League Meeting. 


HE PROCEEDINGS OF THE Civil Service Reform League at 
Philadelphia are filled with the note of victory. There 
still remains much, very much, to be done; for in our States 
and municipalities only a beginning has been made toward the 
adoption of rational principles in the organization of the public 
service. The men who spoke at yesterday’s meeting did not 
blink the difficulties yet remaining to be conquered, but they 
spoke in the spirit of men who had already by patient labor 
overcome great obstacles, and who were perfectly confident 
that, by a continuance of that labor, the work would be 
brought to triumphant completion.— Baltimore News. 


THE ANNUAL MEETING of the Civil Service Reform League 
shows that the supporters of the merit system are as vigorous 
and as confident as ever. They are justified in being so, as 
the reform has gradually crowded the spoils system to the wall 
in national circies, and is now steadily gaining ground in State 
and local governments. Reforms of that class do not go back- 
ward.— Pittsburg Dispatch. 


THE LEAGUE HAS FOUGHT its way successfully step by 
step. The reform has commended itself to the common sense 
of the people of the country, and to the minds of the better 
class of politicians of both political parties. To-day there 
are, approximately, 85,000 places brought within the classi- 
fied service, leaving 120,000 outside. It is not a complete 
triumph, but a most encouraging one.—Camden (lV. J.) Post, 


THAT PRESIDENT CLEVELAND has been of large service to 
the cause will be generally conceded. ‘To-day there are some 
85,000 offices beyond the reach of the spoilsman. Consid- 
ering that the reform is yet comparatively young, and that 
its progress has been resisted at every step by a powerful 
and unscrupulous opposition, these are gratifying and most 
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encouraging figures. They may well give the backers of 
the spoils system cold chills, and inspire the friends of the 
reform to continue with unflagging zeal their public-spirited 
efforts.— Rochester Post-Express. 


THE GREATEST STRONGHOLD of the spoilsmen has been 
taken, but not until they have delivered every State and 
municipality from the thraldom of the professional politicians 
and their army of hungry henchmen will the work of the Civil 
Service Reform League be done.—Philadelphia Times. 


THE FACT THAT CiviL SFRVICE REFORM has come to stay 
is no longer in doubt; and the advocates of the reform who, 
when they began to champion it had little hope that it 
would be realized until the distant future, will now probably 
see it the rule of government throughout the United States 
in their own lifetime.—/P/iladelphia Bulletin. 


THE ARGUMENTATIVE FIGHT against civil service reform 
has largely ceased, Mr. Schurz observed, but the vigorous 
effort in its behalf should not be abated on that account. 
There is still a dangerous opposition which needs to be re- 
sisted at every step of its insidious course, and it is to be 
hoped that there will be no relaxation in the efforts of the 
reformers until the last citadel of the spoilsmen has surren- 
dered.— Kansas City Star. 


IN TWO DECADES THE whole method of appointing men 
to office has been revolutionized. The politicians who fain 
would have adhered to the spoils system as best suited to their 
selfish purposes, have been forced by an imperious public sen- 
timent to bow to the popular will. True, every inch of the 
ground has been stubbornly contested and much territory re- 
mains yet to be conquered, but the friends, advocates and sup- 
porters of the reform have reason, nevertheless, to feel satisfied 
with what they have accomplished up to the present time. 
There need be no doubt but that in due season they will 
achieve the full measure of their laudable ambition.— Washing- 
ton Times. 


THERE IS NO DOUBT that much good has thus been ac- 
complished in disassociating the civil service from the control 
of the politicians and making merit and efficiency the test for 
appointment and promotion. Consequently there is cause for 
congratulation in the progress which has been made, largely 
through the efforts of the League.—Duduth Herald. 


THE SPOILSMEN STILL FIGHT, but very despairingly. They 
are contending not for victory, but for terms of surrender. To 
them the only terms that should be accorded are those laid 
down by General Grant at Fort Donelson, “ unconditional 
surrender.” They do not deserve to be treated with the 
magnanimity Grant displayed toward the gallant army that 
laid down its arms at Appomattox. Mr. Schurz noted, what 
all who watched the struggle between honest government and 
the spoils system must have observed, that the spoilsmen no 
longer fight civil service reform openly—for such hostility is 
dangerous—but seek to undermine it.— Boston Transcript. 


New Publications. 


HE December A//antic contains an instructive social study 

in a paper by Mr. E. L. Godkin, on “ Social Classes in 

the Republic.” Mr. Godkin points out the necessary exist- 

ence of classes, and the unnecessary distinction based upon 

such differences, and discusses the proposed remedies for 

inequalities. That he believes firmly that the human race is 
improving is evidenced in the following : 
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“*T do not rely on any particular legal plan or any political system, 
but on my faith in human nature, and on my knowledge of the human 
race since the dawn of civilization. When I compare the modern with 
the ancient world, I am assured as to the future of man. “I am far from 
denying that legislation and political changes have been the direct means 
of great good, but every good change in legislation or in government has 
been preceded or brought about by an increase of intelligence, or reason- 
ableness, or of brotherly kindness on the part of the people at large. The 
new regime has got into the air before it got into the laws.” 


Another article of a social character, in the same magazine, 
gives a graphic description of the German method of caring 
for the unemployed who are willing to work. The author, Mr. 
Josiah Flynt, writes from his personal experience, having 
passed some time in one of these German colonies, in the 
assumed character of a man looking for work. 


“ Light in Dark Places—a Study of the Better New York,” 
by Jacob A. Riis, in the December Century, pictures vividly 
the dark places of the city, and gives an encouraging report of 
the good work that had already been done, in the destruction 
of the worst of the tenements to make way for small parks, in 
the cleansing of the streets, in the enforcement of sanitary laws, 
and in the vigorous movement against child labor. Mr. Riis 
claims that while there is still much to be done in the direction 
of reform the New Yorker of to-day need not be ashamed of 
his city. In conclusion he says: 


The experience of New York that it pays to provide decently paved 
streets for the poor tenant whose children have heretofore had no other 
playground, and to put a man instead of a ‘* voter’’ behind every broom 
must rank among the great discoveries in local municipal affairs of the 
2 ree With the new gospel of enforcement of law 
preached in high places, our youth taught that laws are are not made only 
to be broken when their restraint is felt, their elders drilled in Jefferson’s 
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lesson that ‘‘the whole art of government consists in the art of being 
honest” until they grasp its meaning fully ; and with the business of city 
government slipping slowly but surely out of the grasp of politics in this 
groove, the better New York is coming—has come—to stay, we may hope, 
for all time. 


The department, “ Topics of the Time,” in the Century for 
December, contains three interesting editorials. The first, under 
the caption “ The Approach of the New Era,” discusses and 
rejoices in the probable agreement of Great Britain and the 


United States on a permanent treaty of arbitration, and adds 
that: 


It would not be strange if there should be some difficulties in the 
adjustment of the system—some inherent ones, and some to be found as 
the scheme goes into practice; but these are the conditions of all pro- 
gress, and may safely be intrusted to the highest legal school and experi- 
ence. Thechief thing is to make a beginning on the basis of permanence. 
Injustice and embarrassment may, for a time, or at times, result; but 
what is war but the most monstrous system of injustice and embarrass- 
ment? Civilization advances by the balancing of a reformatory system 
against an existing system. It is not until one is convinced of the national 
peril involved in the old method of distributing spoils of office that he 
becomes a civil service reformer ; it is not until one appreciates the law- 
lessness of literary piracy that he accepts a copyright law containing com- 
paratively small defects. So in the face of the settled conviction of 
England and America that war between the two countries should be taken 
out of the category of the easily possible and placed in that of the éareh 
possible, it is unpatriotic, inhuman, unchristian to hesitate at trifles in 
the progress of the principle. 


The second, “Are Our Lawmakers Deteriorating? ” deals 
with the quality of modern legislators and the evils arising from 
the power of political machines and bosses, and concludes as 
follows : 


The remedy for this condition of affairs is obvious, and has been 
applied in many States. It has happened repeatedly that when a legisla- 
ture became so bad that its doings were intolerable, its successor has 
contained men of a higher and more useful character. The people have 
recognized that the fault lay in their own indifference or negligence, and 
have exerted themselves to secure the nomination and election of better 
men. This can be done in every State if the people will arouse them- 
selves to their duty in the matter. The great cities with their ignorant 
and depraved voters, are the most difficult fields in which to work ; but 
there is not one of these in which the honest and intelligent people cannot 
triumph by uniting and making the necessary effort. Popular govern- 
ment cannot be trusted to take care of itself. Respectable citizens cannot 
neglect their public duties, decline to take an active part in politics, or to 
hold public office, and expect their government to be intelligent and 
honest. If they do not take charge of their public affairs, the other ele- 
ments of the population will take charge of them, and, having obtained 
possession, will administer them in their own way. 


The third of these editorials, “The Flag—a symbol or a 
Fetish,” warns us of the danger of teaching the children of 
America “a sentimental attachment to an emblem instead of 


creating a type of civic life, whereby the emblem is genuinely 
glorified.” 


Ex-President Harrison, writing in the Ladies’ Home Journal 
for December on “The Judicial Department of the Govern- 
ment,” says : 


The Constitution of the United States is the supreme law, and every 
law of Congress, every State Constitution and every State law must 
be brought to the test of this supreme law, and is valid or invalid as it 
stands, or fails to stand, that test. The interpretation and enforcement 
of the National Constitution and laws could not, for several obvious 
reasons, be left tothe State Courts. Uniformity of interpretation would be 
impossible if the Supreme Appellate Courts of the States could, each for 
itself and finally for the people of the particular State construe the 
National Constitution and laws. And especially questions affecting the 
conflicting powers of a State and of the National Government could not 
be left to the decision of the State Court. If the powers given to the 
National Government were to be maintained and uniformly and benefi- 
cially exercised it was essential that the final judicial determination of the 
scope and limits of these powers should be confided to National Courts. 
It would not have done in 1861 to submit the question of the right of a 
State to secede from the Union to the Supreme Court of South Carolina. 


The December Forum contains three important articles on 
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“The Election—Its Lessons and Its Warnings.” Hon. Andrew 
D. White writes on “Some Practical Lessons of the Recent 
Campaign,” emphasizing mainly the need of leadership, and 
some ways of securing it. David MacGregor Means asks, 
“Will Government by the People Endure?” warning us 
against over-confidence lest the peril through which the nation 
has just passed, return. Prof. Goldwin Smith takes as his text 
“ The Brewing of the Storm,” and gives the impressions of an 
outsider, both as to the causes that led up to the expressions 


of the Chicago platform, and the remedies for those causes. 


The department of “The Progress of the World,” in the 
December number of the Review of Reviews, discusses the 
merits and demerits of President Cleveland’s administration, 
and has this to say regarding the President’s work for civil 
service reform: 

Furthermore, it isto Mr. Cleveland’s policy that we must attribute the 
interesting fact that for the first time in a long period the presidential 
campaign has been fought out on both sides with almost total freedom 
from the impelling motive of the victor’s spoils. Some scores of thousands 
of federal offices, with their honors aud emoluments, had in former cam- 
paigns furnished the chief incentive to the bribery and the fraud that were 
so extensively perpetrated. But Mr. Cleveland has within the past two 
years so widely extended the sphere -within which the civil service law 
protects the holders of places in the public employ, that the greed for 
spoils was almost eliminated from the recent contest. _ With the triumph 
of the merit system in the domain of the national service. and with its 
steady progress in the services of the States and municipalities, the cause 
of honest and efficient government will have made almcst immeasurable 
progress in the United States. It happens to be Mr. Cleveland’s good 
fortune to have identified himself most honorably and conspiciously with 
this far-reaching movement for the redemption of American public life, 


In the Christmas Harper's, which is a particularly interest- 
ing number, Poultney Bigelow gives, in the second of his 
papers on “ White Man’s Africa,” a picturesque description of 
the personal appearance and character of President Kruger; 


and Mr. Howell tells the story of his acquaintance with Oliver 
Wendell Holines. 


Magazine Articles of the Month. 


THE ARENA—December : 
International Arbitration—E. P. Powell. 


ATLANTIC MONTHLY— December : 
Social Classes in the Republic—E. L. Godkin. 
The Art of Public Improvement—Mary C. Robbins. 
THE CENTURY—December : 
Our Great Pacific Commonwealth—W. E. Smythe. 
Are Our Lawmakers Deteriorating ?—Editorial. 


THE ForuM—December : 
Some Practical Lessons of the Recent Campaign—Hon. Andrew D. 
White. 
Will Government by the People Endure—D. MacG. Means. 
The Brewing of the Storm—Goldwin Smith. 
Lapies’ HoME JoURNAL—December : 
The Judicial Department of the Government—Hon. Benjamin 
Harrison. 
McCLuRE’s MAGAZINE—December : 
The Early Life of Ulysses Grant—Hamlin Garland. 
NorTH AMERICAN REVIEW—December : 
Individualism Versus Collectivism—Hon. Leonard Courtney. 
Obstacles to Business Methods in Public Affairs—C. R. Woodruff. 
REVIEW OF REVIEWS—December : 
New York’s Great Movement for Housing Reform. 
LenpD A HAND—November : 
The Politics of the Future—Edward Everett Hale. 
CONTEMPORARY REVIEW—November : 
How a Presidential Campaign is Managed —George F. Parker (U. S. 
Consul at Birmingham). 
NATIONAL REVIEW—November : 
The Government’s Opportunity—J. R. Diggle. 
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ENCOURAGEMENTS AND WARNINGS. 


An Address delivered at the Annual Meeting of the National 
Civil Service Reform League at Philadelphia, Pa., Decem- 
ber 10, 1596. 


By Hon. Cari SCHURZ. 


HE year which has elapsed since our last annual meeting 
has been, in various ways, one of extraordinary pros- 
perity to the cause of civil service reform. The recent election 
campaign has served to exhibit in a singularly clear light 
some of the remarkable and beneficial changes which the 
merit system has wrought in our political life, and to expose 
in their whole futility many of the fallacies, deceptions and 
superstitions, which the reform movement has had, and, in 
some measure, still has to overcome. 


There are many among us who remember the time when 
the heads of our larger custom houses, post offices, navy 
yards, internal revenue offices, and so on, were looked upon 
as great party potentates responsible not merely for the 
business conduct of their respective offices, but for the political 
conduct of the districts over which they held sway—nay, 
whose political duties were not seldom regarded as para- 
mount to their strictly official functions. I have frequently heard 
it said that the collector of customs for the port of New York, 
was second in political importance only to the President of 
the United States inasmuch as he had to control the politics 
of the great Empire State, whose vote was usually decisive in 
presidential elections. It was owing to the political impor 
tance of this office that the country had to witness the gro- 
tesque spectacle of a United States Senator resigning his place 
because his advice was slighted in an appointment to the col- 
lectorship. ‘The collector of the port of Boston was regarded 
as the political representative of the national administration 
not only for Massachusetts, but for New England, and it was 
therefore, not deemed requisite, that, although officiating 
Boston, he should be a Massachusetts man. Similar offices in 
Pennsylvania, and in other states were held in similar con- 
sideration as partisan satrapies. 





The heads of such offices commanded in their subordinates 
and satellites large and well drilled forces of party workers 
most of whom owed their official positions and salaries only to 
their influence or efficiency as political menials. The approach 
of an election set these forces into feverish activity. At the 
command of the chiefs they tumbled over each other in their 
zeal to pack primaries, to secure the election of reliable dele- 
gates to conventions, to serve as drummers or shouters in such 
bodies, and during the campaign to get up meetings, to ar- 
range demonstrations, and to manufacture enthusiasm. While 
all this was going on, the public business wasa matter of second- 
ary consideration. It may be doubted whether it was a mat- 
ter of first consideration at any time. The election over, the 
great chiefs presided over the distribution of the spoil—a busi- 
ness requiring much attention, work, and ingenuity. In the 


meantime the preparations began for the next campaign in the 
way of setting up pins and laying wires. So it was from the 
beginning of the office term to the end—politics with official 
business by way of incidental interruption—and frequently a 
very unwelcome and irksome interruption, too. 

Does not this sound like a reminiscence of days long, long 
past? There are probably in the city of New York many 
otherwise well informed citizens, taking a lively interest in 
public affairs, who do not to-day even know the name 
of the collector of the port—not as if that gentleman were not 
an excellent officer, but decause he is an excellent officer, de- 
voted solely to his official duties, and not meddling with ‘pub- 
lic affairs beyond those duties. He not only does not consider 
it to be a part of those duties to send out the employees of 
the Custom House to look after the primaries, or caucuses, or 
conventions, or to run campaigns, but he would be more apt 
to reprove such things as “ pernicious political activity ” and 
punish it, especially if it in any manner interfered with the 
official business of the employees in question. It is even quite 
probable, if not absolutely certain, that about the political 
associations of many of his men he knows nothing and cares 
nothing, but that he is interested only in the weighers weigh- 
ing, the gaugers gauging, the inspectors inspecting, the ac- 
countants accounting, and soon, and in their conducting 
themselves before and after office hours as respectable persons 
and good citizens. 

Far from being an exceptional case, this has so much_be- 
come the rule that the re-appearance of the old practice 
anywhere would be a public scandal. I do not mean to say 
that the service in this respect is in an ideal condition, and that 
there are not sporadic cases of officers or employees of the 
national government still too much given to partisan activity. 
But these expose themselves not only to unfavorable criticism 
on the part of the public, but also to the danger of being 
severely disciplined by their superiors. Surely our custom 
houses, post offices, revenue offices, navy yards, and so on, 
have thoroughly ceased to be mere barracks for the housing and 
feeding of the janissaries of the ruling political party, who are to 
be let loose on the community as the exigencies of party in- 
terest might require. This we owe altogether the introduction 
of the merit system. In making those offices what they now 
are—business establishments in the conduct of which business 
principles are the ruling motive power—it has not only given 
the people a more honest and more efficient service, but it has 
also made a vigorous beginning of that moral reformation of 
our political life, which is its ultimate and its most important 
object. 

How persistently have the adherents of the spoils system 
been telling us that the reform of the civil service we pro- 
posed, was incompatible with democratic institutions, because 
without the organization of regular party troops on the spoils 
basis, and without the incentive of the spoils of office in 
prospect it would be impossible to keep alive the popular in- 
terest in public affairs! And how completely and conclusively 
has since the introduction of the merit system each successive 
presidential election refuted that slander upon the character 
of the American people! In no instance, however, has this 
refutation been more striking than it was in the election just 
behind us. A campaign more earnest we have never had. The 
number of citizens with whose earnestness the possession of 
office or the hope of spoil had anything to do, was no doubt un- 
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precedentedly small. But I shall hardly be contradicte| when 
I say that the party most earnest in its work and most active 
and enthusiastic in its efforts, was the one which fought with- 
out any prospect of a partisan victory and into whose hopes 
the winning of office or other selfish advantage did not enter 
in the slightest degree. 

I mean the sound money Democrats, for whom the struggle 
had no victory but the victory of the cause which they believed 
to be the cause of the national honor and welfare. Truly, the 
slanderers who asserted that it requires the promise of re- 
ward in the shape of official spoil to inspire Americans with 
an earnest interest in the affairs of their country and to stimu- 
late them to patriotic exertion have never more impressively 
been put to shame, and their disgraceful pretence ought not 
to be heard of again. It is a significant fact that those whose 
zeal in the late campaign was most conspicuously unselfish, 
put forth the most emphatic pronouncement in favor of civil 
service reform, while the party whose cause was condemned 
by the verdict of the American people, was the only one 
which sought to inspirit the efforts of its adherents by opening 
to them the prospect of unlimited official plunder. 

I am, of course, very far from asserting that civil service 
reform played an important part in the late campaign as a 
political issue. The popular mind was absorbed with other 
things. But I do say that spoils politics suffered a double 
defeat in the election: The party to whose cause and to 
whose prospects the spoils idea was most foreign proved itselt 
in political action the most enthusiastic and efficient, while the 
party which invoked the spoils spirit to its aid, found the 
promise of spoils utierly impotent to avert its discomfiture. 

This moral triumph, however, is by no means the 
only auspicious event upon which we may congratulate 
ourselves. The hope expressed a year ago that President 
Cleveland would, as to the extension of the classified service 
so far as it could be effected by executive action alone, leave 
to his successors but little to do, has been fully justified. The 
executive order promulgated by him on May 6th, 1896, marks 
one of the greatest and most important onward strides in the 
history of the reform movement. This order added to the class- 
ified service and subjected to the merit system at one stroke 
of the pen more than 40,000 places, so that the number of posi- 
tions in the national service placed under the civil service 
rules, which was 15,000 under President Arthur twelve years 
ago, has now risen to nearly go,o00, while the number of ex- 
cepted places in the branches of the service covered is re- 
duced to less than 800. That order provided for promotion ex- 
aminations in all the departments. It put an end to the old con- 
troversies as to whether such positions as those of chiefs of di- 
vision in the government departments, and of deputies of vari- 
ous sorts, could or should be entirely withdrawn from the 
reach of party politics, and it dispersed the charm by which 
certain places of a very ordinary sort were sought to be con- 
secrated to the spoils idea by simply calling them “ confiden 
tial.” ‘That order condensed the large and somewhat con- 
fused aggregation of civil service rules which in the course of 
time had accumulated, into a simple, clear and practical code. 
And—more than all this—that order established the general 
principle that it is the natural and normal status of persons 
serving under the executive departments of the national gov- 
ernment to be under the civil service rules—in other words, 
that it shall not require a special edict to put them there, but 
that they shall be considered and treated as being there 
unless exempted by special edict. 

What this is worth only those will fully appreciate who, 
during these long weary years of struggle, have witnessed the 
ingenuity displayed by the spoils politicians in conjuring up 
difficulties to every extension of the merit system, and the 
tricks and stratagems employed in changing the names and in 
mixing up the duties of various offices, and in other disreputa- 
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ble ways, to steal places already clsssified, from the realm of 
the merit system for the benefit of the spoilsmen. All this is 
now over in the national service; the merit system is unequiv- 
ocally recognized as the general rule, and, I am sure, I am 
speaking the sentiment of every member of this League and 
of every sincere friend of good government in the country 
when I say that. had he never done anything else to advance it, 
the name of President Cleveland would for this order of May 
6th alone for ever stand pre-eminent in the annals of the civil 
service reform movement. 

Nor should we fail gratefully to remember the valuable 
services rendered by the National Civil Service Commission, 
which has proved itself conspicuously faithful, judicious, and 
efficient, and the loyal enforcement of the law in the several 
Government departments, especially that of the Post Office, 
which has resolutely sought to rescue the country Postmaster 
from the reach of spoils politics,and that of Agriculture, which 
has carried the domain of the competitive rule to the very top 
of its organization. 

It is not only in the national service that we find evidence 
of gratifying progress. The establishment and maintenance 
of the merit system in the various State and municipal gov- 
ernments is next in importance. The complete expulsion of 
the spoils spirit from the national service can hardly be ex- 
pected so long as that spirit is kept alive and fostered in the 
services of our states and municipalities. As you are aware, 
the constitution of the State of New York contains a clause 
making the introduction of the competitive merit system in 
the service of the State and municipalities obligatory. That 
the genius of the spoils politicians in New York—for there are 
such in that community—should at once have applied itself to 
to the task of circumventing that constitutional provision, you 
will readily believe without the production of affic avits. 
But there are judges in Israel, and the Court of Appeals, the 
highest tribunal in the State of New York has construed the 
civil service section of the constitution according to its meaning 
and intent, holding that the constitutional provision is self 
executing, and that, while the existing civil service statutes 
may be used so far as they go in enforcing it, the courts would 
be obliged even in the absence of such statutes to pronounce 
all appointments made without competitive examinations to 
positions for which competitive examinations are practicable, 
to be illegal. This decision has been practically enforced by 
the competent authorities refusing pay to persons who had, 
according to the Court of Appeals, been illegally appointed. 
The spoilsmen, finding this to be serious business, for their 
favorites for whom they attempted to steal places dislike as 
much to serve for nothing as their patrons are loath to pay 
salaries out of their own pockets, have now conceived a new 
plan of campaign, of which I shall speak later. 

In the mean time Mr. Morton, the Governor of New York, 
mindful of his constitutional obligations, and having learned 
from practical experience the value of the merit system, in 
structed the State Civil Service Commission to prepare for his 
consideration a revision of the classification and of the rules 
that would carry into full effect the constitutional man- 
date as construed by the Courts. The new classification 
and the revised rules have recently been promulgated by 
the Governor who by this act entitled himself to that honer 
which a public duty well performed deserves It is no exag- 
geration to say that this is the completest embodiment of the 
civil service reform idea so far attempted in any State. 

In the city of New York, too, the Mayor, Mr. William L. 
Strong, has greatly extended the operation of the civil service 
rules, excepting only 75 positions in a total number of about 
15,000, and confining the exceptions to deputies, private 
secretaries, and a few professional places. 

Also in the cities of Buffalo and Rochester there has been 
decided progress, while in the city of Brooklyn whose Mayor 
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belongs to that class of reformers who approve of the merit 
system in theory, but would rather not be bothered with it in 
practice, the Courts have had to be invoked to secure proper 
respect to the constitutional mandate. A test case is now 
pending. 

Especially gratifying is the triumph recently won by the 
sturdy mayor of Baltimore, Mr. Hooper, over the Republican 
spoils politicians of that city who had sought to turn into 
a carnival of plunder last year’s victory of the reform move- 
ment, overthrowing the Democratic machine. The reformers 
have, indeed, failed to carry a general civil sereice law 
through the Maryland Legislature, but a constitutional provi- 
sion, similar to that of New York, is to be voted upon by the 
people next year. 

In my last annual address I had to deplore the fact that in 
Massachusetts a vicious blow had been struck at the merit 
system by the passage of a bill, over the governor’s veto, 
providing that veterans should be appointed without any ex- 
amination whatever to any vacant place for which they might 
apply—a bill no less obnoxious to the self-respect of the vet- 
erans than to the public interest. But the Supreme Court 
declared the law unconstitutional, basing its decision upon the 
old Bill of Rights which discountenances class privileges 
‘Thereupon the legislature has passed another veteran bill con- 
tinuing the provision of the previously existing law, which 
merely fermits the appointing officers to appoint veterans 
without examination if they deem such appointments proper. 
This act the Supreme Court has held to be constitutional. 

In Pennsylvania, too, the adoption of a civil service law is 
in prospect. A committee of the Civil Service Reform Associa- 
tion has drafted a bill, and that bill has been substantially 
endorsed by the Republican State Committee as well as the 
State Convention of the same party. Let us hope that it will 
pass unscathed the snares and pitfalls of legislative action and 
place this old commonwealth in the front rank of reform States. 
Civil service bills are also likely to be introduced this winter 
in the legislatures of Minnesota, where a bill presented by 
Senator Ozmun passed at least one House at the last session, 
and in Colorado where the civil service reform cause has the 
advantage of strong and active sympathy among the women 
voters. 

Nothing could be more encouraging than the fact that in 
several States the people of individual cities, without waiting 
for general acts of legislation, have secured civil service reform 
by means of amendments to their charters. In Louisiana the 
city of New Orleans has obtained a charter embodying provi- 
sions for the application of strict civil service rules to every 
municipal department. In Seattle and Tacoma, the principal 
cities of the State of Washington, in the extreme Northwest 
of the country, similar rules have been placed in the charter 
by popular vote. Evanston in Illinois has also adopted the 
merit system by a vote of the people under the provision of the 
Illinois State act, thus following the example of Chicago. In 
San Francisco and Los Angeles, California, in Wheeling, West 
Virginia, in Galveston, ‘Texas, in Denver, Colorado, and in St. 
Louis, Missouri, steps have been taken toward the same end. 

Thus North and South and East and West, from the 
Atlantic to the Pacific, and from the Rio Grande to the North- 
ern frontier, the seed of the reform sentiment which so long 
seemed to have been sown in vain, is vigorously pushing and 
promising a harvest which not a few years ago was beyond the 
most sanguine flights of expectation. 

But let us not indulge in the delusion that what has been 
gained can be preserved intact and that more can be won with- 
out a continuation of incessant watchfulness and militant effort. 
The tactics of the spoils politicians have indeed changed from 
the direct to the indirect attack. The theoretical argument 
against civil service reform has in a great measure ceased tobe 
resorted to. The merit system has so conspicuously com- 
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mended itself by its practical results to the enlightened opin- 
ion of the country, as to make the old objections to it appear 
simply foolish or spiteful. When we are now told that our 
competitive examinations may indeed exhibit the scholastic 
acquirements of a candidate for place, but not his practical 
business capacity, his industry, or his aptitude as a worker, the 
overwhelming answer is found in the established fact, that 
wherever the competitive system has been properly carried 
out, it has immeasurably improved the service in its practical 
efficiency. When we are told that our competitive examina- 
tions can, in any event, not prove the moral qualifications of 
the candidate, his truthfulness, his honesty, we can point to the 
unquestionable fact, that many thousands of places have for 
many years been filled under the merit system, and that in the 
places so filled the number of cases of dishonest conduct has 
been infinitesimally small. When the threadbare objection is 
repéated that our competitive examinations will give an undue 
advantage to college-bred men and exclude the humbler classes 
of the people, the statistical showing presents itself that since 
the competitive system was introduced in the national service, 
only a little more than twelve per cent. of the men appointed 
under it were college-bred men, and outside of the places de- 
manding scientific acquirements hardly more than six per 
cent.—that in fact the service is more open than ever to per- 
sons of the so called humbler classes. And so we might go 
through the whole list of the hackneyed criticism, and at 
every step the theoretical objector would find himself utterly 
discomfited by the evidence of practical experience. 

The argumentative fight against civil service reform has, 
therefore, very largelv ceased. It is true that this year for the 
first time since the enactment of the national civil service law, 
a national convention of one of the great political parties, that 
held at Chicago, made in its platform an attack upon the merit 
system. But nobody will maintain that this attack bore any 
vestige of a reasoned motive. ‘The pretence of that platforn:, 
and of Mr. Bryan as its expounder, that there is “a life 
tenure being built up at Washington which excludes from 
participation in the benefits the humbler members of society,” 
simply flies in the face of well-known fact. And the demand 
for “ fixed terms of office,” which meant nothing else than 
that not only the places heretofore usually changed with 
a change of party in power, but the classified service, too, 
should be thrown open to a general spoils debauch every four 
years—this demand was in fact like a mere war whoop of Goths 
and Vandals preparing for the assault of a town and eager for 
the loot. It is according to the eternal fitness of things that 
of national conventions, this should have been in our days 
the only one to characterize itself by such an utterance. ‘The 
barbarous foray has happily been averted, and a repetition is 
not likely ever to occur. 

The dangers threatening civil service reform come no 
longer from open assault upon the merit system, but from 
insidious attempts to destroy its substance, while preserving its 
forms. You may hear many a politician who all his life has 
trained with the old spoils guard, now deliver himself in this 
wise: “Civil service reform? Certainly. An excellent thing 
But it should be practical civil service reform. Examinations ? 
Certainly. But they should be sensible, practical examinations. 
The trouble is, these professional civil service reformers do 
not know how to manage this business. They are mere 
theorists, one-sided, unpractical, unreasonable fanatics. In 
one word, whether they call themselves Republicans or 
Democrats, they are Mugwumps. They ought to be reformed 
themselves. And we can do it. We are the men to give the 
country the reform it wants. Let us have an opportunity to 
try our hands at it.” And with this preface various schemes 
are proposed that may appear plausible to the unwary. 
But when the Greeks come bearing gifts, it behooves us to 
keep our eyes open. 
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In order clearly to gauge and to appreciate the character 
of such designs, it is expedient that we should at all times keep 
before our eyes the essential principles, without the observance 
of which no true reform of the civil service is possible. 
There are certain things which cannot be repeated too often. 
The object of civil service reform is twofold: to improve the 
character and efficiency of the public service, and, by the 
abolition of the spoils system, to elevate the intellectual and 
moral character of our political life. To attain either part 
of this object, the very first and absolutely imperative require- 
ment is that office cease to be an article of patronage, a 
thing to be bestowed by way of arbitrary personal or poli- 
tical favor and, therefore, that appointments to office be made 
exclusively upon the ground of impartially ascertained fitness 
for the discharge of official duty. 

The exclusion of favoritism evidently requires that in 
making selections for appointment personal or political influ- 
ence count for nothing; and thiscan be accomplished only 
if such selections are made according to the degree of fitness 
respectively shown by the different candidates. This again 
requires two things—first, that whatever tests for the ascertain- 
ment of that fitness be established, they be, as a rule, accessi- 
ble to all persons possessing certain qualifications as to good 
repute, and, perhaps, as to age and physical condition; and, 
secondly, that those tests be competitive; that is to say, that 
the candidates showing themselves best qualified shall have 
the best claim for appointment. The competitive feature of 
these tests is, therefore, not to be looked upon as something 
merely desirable for this or that practical reason; but it must 
be regarded as the most essential prerequisite, as the abso- 
lute sive gua non of the merit system. Without it there will 
be no exclusion of favoritism from appointments; and without 
this there will be no true and lasting civil service reform— 
at least not in a country in which the spoils system has pre- 
vailed and formed part of the political habits of the people. 

There is here and there in the popular mind—even among 
those who on the whole favor the merit system—a lack of 
appreciation of just this point. We still hear reasoning hke 
this: ‘“ You wish the public service to be conducted on 
business principles. Now, would not any practical business 
man be better satisfied with some less restrictive method of 
ascertaining the qualifications of those he has to employ ? 
Will he not be the best judge of those qualifications? Will 
he limit the freedom of his choice by any competitive sys- 
tem?” ‘The answer is simple. Yes, we do wish the public 
service to be conducted on sound business principles. But 
we have to recognize the fact that in one respect the situation 
of a public officer wielding the appointing power is essentially 
different from that of a private business man. The public 
officer is exposed to a peculiar pressure of political influences 
and importunities of which the private business man knows 
nothing. Of this pressure only those have a just conception 
who have actually experienced it. 

It is a remarkable fact that many men in politics who are 
otherwise always mindful of the public interest. seem to lose 
all sense of responsibility whenever the patronage comes into 
question. I do not speak here of the professional spoils 
monger who makes tie providing of places for his henchmen 
or the building up of a party machine his principal business in 
public life. But I speak of men ordinarily conscientious in 
their conduct who will, perhaps moved only by the generous 
desire to help or please, or sometimes only to get rid of 
importunity themselves, not merely perfunctorily recommend 
and even earnestly and persistently urge the appointment of— 
pardon the vulgarism—the veriest “deadbeats ” to positions 
requiring not only superior ability but a nice sense of honor. 

From my own official experience I might quote instances 
which would make you stare. There seems to be something 
in the pursuit of office, either for oneself or for others, that 
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benumbs all moral feeling as to means and ends, and tempts 
men to do things which they would in private life be ashamed 
of, and to make common cause with persons whom they 
would not socially recognize as fit to associate with. ‘There 
are, of course, some public men who wiil never propose any- 
body for office of whose worthiness they are not personally 
convinced. But, alas, they are in the minority. On the whole, 
I feel myself warranted in saying that recommendations for 
office generally are among the most untrustworthy, aye, the 
most treacherous of human utterances, even if signed or 
spoken by men otherwise ever so respectable. 

From this incessant, imperious, and deceptive pressure which 
forces itself mercilessly upon the appointing officer, the private 
business man is wholly exempt. In selecting his employees he is 
permitted to act upon his best judgment, while the appointing 
officer in the public service is not. Resistance to the con- 
straining forces bearing down upon him requires a firmness of 
purpose and a fearlessness of consequences which but few 
public characters have proved themselves possessed of. His 
freedom to make his selections for appointment according to 
his sense of duty and his knowledge of the requirements of 
the service, of which we hear so much, is therefore a myth. 
In a large majority of cases, if apparently left free, he himself 
does not make those selections at all, but they are made for 
him and forced upon him by political influences with the 
impelling motives of which the public interest has ordinarily 
nothing to do. And you may be assured that most of those 
who clamor to have the appointing officer entirely free in his 
choice, do so only because they wish to make him their sla- 
vish tool. What they are struggling for is their own freedom 
to impose their choice upon him. Against these incessant 
efforts to enslave him to influences foreign to the public inter- 
est the appointing officer needs protection; and thst rrotec- 
tion he can find only ina law, or in a rule having the force of 
law, which restricts the choice to a limited number of candi- 
dates found must fit for the performance of official duty by 
impartial test. 

Will this protection be given—in other words, will favorit- 
ism be excluded, by non competitive, mere pass examina- 
tions, in which a minimum of requirements is established and 
the choice is from all the candidates whose proficiency is 
above that minimum? ‘This question is answered by long 
and varied experience. ‘lhere were such examinations in the 
government departments in Washington many years before 
the enactment of the civil service law, without in any appreci- 
able degree affecting the evils of the spoils system. Why 
was this the result? In the first place, those examinations 
were not open to all qualified persons. Only candidates des- 
ignated for that purpose were admitted. Who designated 
such candidates? In name the appointing officer; in fact 
the politicians of influence who wanted places for their favor- 
tes. Thus favoritism entered into, nay, controlled the pro- 
ceeding before the examination began. If several candidates 
for the same place passed above the minimum requirement, 
who received the appointment? Not the man who had 
passed highest but he who was selected—in name by the 
appointing officer, in fact by the politician who had the largest 
influence. Thus favoritism controlled the consummation 
of the proceeding. I will not say that it absolutely always 
happened so; but it was the rule, and exceptions were rare. 
Is it a wonder that the spoils system with all its scandals 
flourished under this system without substantial restraint ? 

I am well aware that under certain conditions such pass- 
examinations may be made to do good service. Given a 
small number of places to be filled, one at a time—places 
requiring certain specific qnalifications of a superior order— 
and then given an appointing officer of moral courage and 
firmness in resisting pressure, and even this scheme may 
work well, It has, for instance, brought forth some good 
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fruit with regard to the consular service under the present 
administration. This is gratefully acknowledged. But have 
we any assurance that it will steadily continue to bear good 
fruit? We should not forget that rules to govern appoint- 
ments to consular places very similar to those at present in 
force, had been introduced before and had fallen into abeyance. 
They ‘were revived again and again, but have heretofore 
always, after a short period of observance, become useless by 
the failure of the appointing power to resist the political pres- 
sure hostile to them. Is it not to be feared that what has 
happened before, may happen again—that, while these rules 
may work beneficially under the present administration and 
under the next, the time will come again when, with a less 
vigorous will-power in the Presidential chair, the wave of in- 
fluence will wash down the feeble breakwater of the pass- 
examination once more? Secretary Olney was therefore 
entirely right when he characterized the present rules cover- 
ing the consular service as only a “step in the right direc- 
tion,” which, as we hope, will before long be followed by a 
measure of reform bottomed upon the competitive principle 
and thus offering greater guarantees of consistency and 
endurance. 

But even if the system of pass examinations could be 
maintained in successful working when applied only to a 
small number of conspicuous positions, it would under our 
conditions inevitably and speedily become worthless, a mere 
cloak for arbitrary favoritism and spoils politics, when ap- 
plied to the thousands upon thousands of places in the 
national service which are lessin the public eye, and even 
with the smaler number under our state and municipal gov- 
ernments. Actual experience in this respect is so general and 
uniform as to extinguish all doubt. There is no teaching of 
history and no process of reasoning that will not unfailingly 
lead us to the conclusion that the element of favoritism and 
of spoils politics can be excluded from the public service at 
large only by the establishment and maintenance of competi- 
tive tests to which every qualified person has free access, 
and which secure to the best merit properly demonstrated the 
best title to appointment. 

The competitive principle, 1 repeat, is the very soul of 
civil service reform. Without it there can be no true merit 
system on a large scale. Without it every reformatory at- 
tempt of a general nature will eventually become a sham and 
result in failure. I am sure I am not going too far in saying 
that whenever you find a man who presents himself as a 
friend of civil service reform, but who stops short of the com- 
petitive principle as a general rule admitting but few excep- 
tions, you have before you one who is either ignorant of the 
fundamental principle, or a pretender with evil designs. 
And whenever political parties or politicians speak of reform- 
ing the civil service and offer to that end a general measure 
of legislation not containing the competitive rule, you may 
set them down as either deceiving themselves or as seeking 
to deceive the people. 

There is another essential point which must never be 
lost sight of. The conduct of the competitive examinations 
should present every possible guarantce of impartiality and 
should therefore be independent of the appointing officers, 
that is to say, out of the reach of the pressure of political in- 
fluence to which the appointing officers are exposed. In 
Other words, while the President of the United States, 
or the Governor of a State, or the Mayor of a city may 
exercise the power of determining the rules under which 
the competitive examinations are to be conducted, and of 
appointing the persons who are to conduct them, those per- 
sons, when so appointed, should, in conducting those exam- 
inations, not be subject to be directed or influenced by the 
officers by whom, or for whose departments of the service, the 
appointments are to be made. For, if they were, the impar- 
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tiality of their action would in many cases be gravely endan- 
gered, and in many more cases be generally suspected. 

To ibustrate this point you will pardon me for relating 
what is at present said to be going on in New York. I have 
mentioned the fact that the Constitution of that State makes 
the introduction of the competitive merit system in all 
branches of the service obligatory; that the Court of Appeals 
has given the broadest construction to that constitutional 
mandate, that public employees appointed in contravention of 
that mandate are deprived of what their hearts most yearn 
for, their pay, and that therefore the soul of the spoils politi- 
cian is seriously disturbed. He has to deal with the fact that 
the competitive examination cannot be gotten out of the way. 
But he does not despair. His inventive genius is equal to the 
emergency. ‘To him the problem is simple. What does the 
spoils politician care whether the competitive system controls 
the appointments if he can get control of the competitive ex- 
aminations? ‘The party machine hopes to coerce Governors 
and Mayors into putting machine men at the head of 
the different departments of the service 
ject to competitive examination. It has succeeded with 
this coercion so often that it may hope to succeed again. 
Why not, then, transier the conduct of the competitive exam- 
inations from the general State Commission appointed by the 
Governor, and from the city commissions appointed by the 
Mayors, who took the competitive bnsiness more or less seri- 
ously, to the different departments of the service, at the head 
of many of which the party machine hopes to have its tools? 
The constitutional mandate will then, in point of form at 
least, be complied with. There will be competitive examina- 
tions. The courts will have nothing more to say. But what 
a roaring farce these competitive examinations would become 
under the control of examiners chosen, for instance, by the pre- 
sent State Superintendent of Public Works in New York, who 
has made it one of his favorite studies, how to “ beat” the civil 
service law,or by that member of the Charities Board in New 
York City, who loudly advocates the transfer of the exam- 
inations because under the preseut system he “cannot get 
the men we want!” 

The ostensible reason for such a transfer will undoubtedly 
be that the heads of departments know best what qualifica- 
tions are required for the positions under them, and that they 
are therefore best fitted to adapt the examinations to those 
requirements. ‘This is plausible but futile under our circum- 
stances. It is a matter of universal experience that the heads 
of departments are most severely subjected to pressure for 
changes in their force immediately after their accession to 
office, that is to say, when in an overwhelming majority of 
cases they are least acquainted with their own duties and 
least fitted to form aclear judgment of the qualifications 
their subordinates should have. I speak here from my own 
experience, for | have gone through it all. Another one of my 
personal observations may be of equalinterest. I have known 
several heads of public departments who were indifferent, or 
even hostile, to civil service reform when they went into office 
but became thorough converts to it before they had been there 
long. Some of them frankly confessed to me that, had they 
had their way at the beginning of their respective administra- 
tions, they would have freely used their power of appoint- 
ment to take care of their supporters, to oblige their friends, 
and to look out for their party ; that they would have yielded 
to the pressure for place, sometimes willingly, sometimes be- 
cause they could not resist it; that they chafed at the civil 
service rules restraining them ; that, had they been permitted, 
they would gladly have disregarded them; but that as they 
gained better knowledge of their duties and of the require- 
ments of the service under them, they became aware how dis- 
creditable to themselves and how hurtful to the public inter- 
est would have been the things they had at first wished to do, 
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and that they could never be too grateful to the civil service 
rules for having saved them from ignorantly or improvi- 
dently falling into errors, the consequences of which would 
have plagued them throughout their whole administration 

Here I speak, of course, only ot public officers to whom, 
their early misconceptions notwithstanding, the public interest 
was the supreme consideration. But what will happen if men 
who persist in regarding public place as the mere spoil of 
party warfare, and their official power as a legitimate means 
for serving the “machine,” are put at the head of public de- 
partments and entrusted with the management of civil service 
examinations? Can there be the slightest doubt that they 
would eagerly embrace every opportunity to disembowel the 
merit system, to make sport of the examinations, to give the 
freest possible play to spoils politics, behind the empty forms 
of the competitive rule, and to make the constitutional man- 
date a laughing stock for the “boys”? If anybody doubts, 
let him consider what has already happened. Last year the 
majority of the Fire Commission of New York city was com- 
posed of men of the spoils persuasion. Owing to the watch- 
fulness of the City Civil Service Board they failed, in spite of 
their efforts to circumvent the civil service rules, in “ getting 
the men they wanted.” They forthwith engineered through 
the Legislature a bill turning over the management of the 
civil service examinations for the Fire Department to the Fire 
Commission itself. What they aimed at was no secret. The 
bill failed to become a law in consequence of some peculiar 
provisions of the State Constitution concerning bills relating 
to cities. Meanwhile, the majority of the Fire Commission 
has fallen into the hands of men who are not given to spoils 
politics, but are true to the public interest. These men are 
perfectly satisfied with the control of the examinations by the 
City Civil Service Board, and protest emphatically against the 
transfer of that control to the department on the very ground 
that, in the long run, it would mean a return to the spoils 
system. ‘The same opinion is expressed by other heads of de- 
partments for the same reason. Here is the object lesson. 

Will it be said that men may be put at the head of the de- 
partments who will be as conscientious in the management of 
the examinations as the independent Civil Service Boards ? 
The answer is that if the examinations are put under the con- 
trol of the departments the chances for spoil are increased and 
the spoils politicians will make redoubled efforts to secure the 
chief places for men who will do their bidding. On the other 
hand, the more the departments are stripped of the chance for 
spoils the more they will lose in interest to the spoils poli- 
ticians, and the easier will it be to put them under the control 
of men who look only to the public interest. 

I am, therefore, not going too far when I say that this 
scheme of transferring, in whole or in part, the management 
of the examinations from the independent Civil Service Boards 
to the departments means a deliberate attempt to destroy the 
substance of the merit system while preserving some of its 
forms, and that it has no other purpose than to return to the 
old spoils practices. No Legislature can pass a bill embody- 
ing such a scheme or anything akin to it, and no Governor 
can sign such a bill, without becoming responsible parties to 
this plot. I call upon all friends of good government in the 
country to watch with keen attention the developments which 
are likely to take place this winter in the State of New York. 
If they hear of the introduction in the Legislature of such a 
bill as I have described they will understand what it means. 
It is the duty of this League to see to it that, if such an at- 
tempt is made, the responsibilities which it involves shall not 
escape the judgment of the American people. 

Neither should the friends of good government in those 
States in which civil service laws are in preparation permit 
themselves for a moment to overlook or to underestimate the 
universal experience that, unless bottomed cn the competitive 
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principle, no civil service reform will be lastingly effective, and 
that unless made independent of the control of the appointing 
officers, no system of competitive examinations can maintain 
its integrity. Our duty to our cause demands that we should 
be careful not to let anything pass as true civil rervice reform 
that does not answer its essential requisites. 

The rapid progress of our cause during the last few years 
has not only gladdened its friends, but also exasperated its 
enemies. Until a recent period the spoils politicians have 
looked upon the civil service reform movement as a mere 
whimsey of theorists which would have its day and then pass 
by. They have at last become aware that it is a substantial 
force seriously threatening to annihilate their trade, unless 
effectively checked. They will be incessantly busy, if they 
cannot hope to overthrow it by open assault, to destroy it by 
a warfare of underground sapping and mining. And this war- 
fare will not cease until the victory of civil service reform 
is complete—that is to say, until the whole public ser- 
vice, national, State and municipal, excepting only the 
few distinctly political offices, has been taken out of politics 
by being brought under the merit system, and until this general 
rule of the merit system has become so fully identified with 
the political habits and ways of thinking of the American peo- 
ple as to exclude altogether the old idea of public office as 
the spoil of party victory from our party contests. 

True, this is a large programme. But why should not 
that which has been actually accomplished elsewhere be pos- 
sible here? As a remnant of feudalism, as a monarchical and 
aristocratic institution, the distribution of public offices as 
mere patronage, the spoils system, flourished in England as 
much as here. Owing to the progress of the democratic idea 
in government in England the patronage abuse has been com- 
pletely supplanted there by the democratic merit system, as it is 
gradually being supplanted here. In consequence of this, the 
idea of public office being a matter of patronage or spoil—aye, 
almost the very memory of that idea—has completely disap- 
peared from politics in England, while party struggles are 
there as vigourous as ever. Thus, the consummation has ac- 
tually been reached there, proving that it can be done. Let 
us measure the distance which still separates us from the goal. 

Of the public servants under the national government 
who should still be put under civil service rules the minor post- 
masters are the most important class. Of these there are 
about 67,000. Nothing has done so much to keep the spoils 
idea alive in the popular mind as the change of the village 
postmaster with every change of party in power. Nothing 
will do more to disinfect the popular mind of the spoils idea 
than the taking of the village post office out of politics. 
Nothing has brought more torment and trouble, socially and 
politically, often amounting to political ruin, to members of 
Congress than the use of the village post office as their per- 
sonal patronage. And there is nothing, it seems, for which 
the ordinary member of Congress is more determined to fight, 
even with complete disregard of the public interest, than for the 
privilege of appointing the village postmaster. Of this the 
defeat in Congress of Postmaster-General Wilson’s reform 
proposition, which I mentioned in my last annual address, 
furnished a striking illustration. 

The plan adopted by Postmaster-General Wilson, pursu- 
ant to an executive order amending the postal regulations, 
contemplates the consolidation of smaller and contiguous post 
offices with the free delivery offices in such manner that, 
when such a consolidation has been effected, the smaller of- 
fice becomes a mere station and its postmaster a superintend- 
ent or clerk, as the case may be, and he is, together with his sub- 
ordinates, if he has any, brought within the classified service. 
Under this plan the Postmaster-General during the year 
1895, actually effected about a hundred consolidations, which 
resulted not only in a very considerable simplification and im- 
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provement of the service, but also in an annual saving of $43,- 
ooo. But to enable him to extend this reform the Postmaster- 
General needed the transfer of funds from the appropriation for 
postmaster’s salaries, to that for clerk hire. This required Con- 
gressional action. The Postmaster—General applied for it. He 
explained the scheme in an elaborate letter to Mr. Loud, the 
chairman of the Committee on Post Offices and Post Roads of 
the House of Representatives He indicated that during his 
administration of the post department the consolidation of 
a few thousand post offices might be effected. He did not ask 
for more money; he asked for less. He recommended that two 
millions of dollars be taken from the appropriation for the salaries 
of postmasters, and that in place of this an increase of only one 
and one-half million be added to the appropriation for clerk 
hire —a clear saving of $500,000. 

Well, what happened? Of course, Congress jumped at 
the chance of saving this sum—a sum certainly not to be de- 
spised in this time of harrassing deficits, when every dollar 
counts? Of course, Congress made haste to encourage the 
Postmaster-General in such a measure of economy, which, at 
the same time, was shown to be of great benefit to the effi- 
ciency of the service? Oh no, Congress did not jump at the 
chance. The plan was received with chilling aversion. In 
vain was the Postmaster General’s plea that the extensive 
realization of the plan would strengthen and improve the 
postal organization by introducing competent local supervis- 
ion, responsibility and control; that it would insure a 
prompter and more intelligent accounting for public funds 
with less bookkeeping, less correspondence, fewer requisitions 
for supplies, and less call for inspection from the department; 
that it would increase and improve the postal facilities of the 
people, and thereby augment the postal revenues; that it 
would lessen, by a large amount, the necessary expenditure 
for the postal service, with the certainty that this saving would 
swell into millions of dollars annually—all of which nobody 
has denied, and nobody can to-day. All in vain. The House 
turned a deaf ear to the appeal. The transfer of appropria- 
tions asked for was not granted. And when the matter turned 
up in the Senate, that body, led by the well-known statesman 
Mr. Gorman of Maryland, not only did not further the re- 
formatory and economizing work of the Postmaster General, 
but expressly curtailed lis power by resolving to prohibit the 
consolidation of post offices beyond five miles from the cor- 
porate limits of any city, and providing that even within those 
limits no consolidation should affect a post office located at 
any county seat. This is the law now. 

Look at this spectacle. The representatives of the people 
in Congress, charged with the duty and entrusted with the 
power of taking care of the people’s convenience and of the 
people’s money, deliberately put aside a proposition sub- 
mitted to them by a faithful officer of the government to pro- 
mote the people’s convenience and to save the people’s 
money—nay, they tell that officer that he shall not go on pro- 
moting the people’s convenience, improving the people’s ser- 
vice and saving the people’s money. Is it too much to 
say that this means robbing the people of that money which 
might be saved and is now unnecessarily expended, and of the 
accumulating millions henceforth to be unnecessarily ex- 
pended? And why all this? The reason is notorious. This 
was done because the consolidated post offices would pass 
under the civil service rules and members of Congress would 
have fewer postmasterships to distribute among their hangers- 
on. The plan was arrested, decause it was good. 

This is spoils politics in characteristic efflorescence. But how 
long will the people tolerate such nefarious sport with their 
interests? Are they not civilized enough to want the best 
facilities for the transmission of intelligence offered to them ? 
Are they so reckless as to permit, with eyes open, the squan- 
dering of their money at the rate of millions a year merely 
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that their Congressmen may have more post office plunder at 
their disposal? Is it not time that good citizens should unite 
to tell the politicians in language vigorous enough to be heeded 
that this outrageous trifling with the people’s service and the 
people’s money must stop? Indeed I trust that the day 1s not far 
when the enlightened public opinion of the country will com- 
pel what several Postmasters-General have already suggested 
and what common sense as weil as the public interest urgently 
demand—the complete taking out of politics of the whole 
postal service, including every position belonging to it. And 
in your name I express the hope that legislation enabling the 
Postmaster-General to carry out the admirable consolidation 
plan to the greatest possible extent, and to bring the smaller 
post offices which cannot be so consolidated, under effective 
civil service rules, will be pushed with the utmost energy, and 
will not cease to be pushed until the post office is what it was 
intended to be and always should have been: merely an 
efficient servant of public convenience, and no longer the 
booty of party warfare and a source of political demoralization. 

We have on occasions like this so frequently reiterated 
our demand for the repeal of the pernicious four year’s term 
law, and supported that demand with elaborate argument 
that I might abstain from anything more than a passing notice 
of that subject had not the principle involved in the four 


year’s term law been recently recognized by the enemies 
of civil service reform in the Chicago Convention as 
the surest means to destroy the merit system. With 


the natural instinct of the spirit of mischief they hit upon 
the poison which, if injected into the body of the public ser- 
vice at large, would most unfailingly kill every reform that 
has been n accomplished in it. The general introduction of 
“ fixed terms of office” which the Chicago platform calls for, 
and which, as already mentioned, means nothing else 
than a general change in public places, large and small, in the 
departments at Washington, as well as in the country, with 
every change of administration, would result in a quadrennial 
spoils debauch so monstrous—more and more mounstrous 
as the government machinery grows—it would bring forth a 
demoralization in the service and among the people so far- 
reaching and rank, and it would injure the public interest so 
disastrously, that the imagination fairly recoils from the pic- 
ture. Happily the defeat of the plotters removed the danger 
of its realization. But the fact of the fixed term principle 
having again been proposed as the surest anti-reform poison 
most forcibly recalls the attention of all friends of good gov- 
ernment to the actnal existence of a law embodying this very 
principle of evil—a law which, although fortunately applying 
only to a comparatively small number of offices, has done more 
than any other act of legislation to develop the evils of the 
spoils system and to demoralize the service, and has for this 
reason been emphatically condemned by almost all the great 
statesmen of the past, from Jeffersonand Madison to Webster 
and Clay. Having been thus impressively reminded again of 
the utter viciousness of the principle embodied in that law, 
may we not hope that a new effort may succeed in bringing 
about its annulment ? 

The party which was victorious in the late national election 
stands upon this platform: “The Civil Service law was placed 
upon the statute books by the Republican party which has al- 
ways sustained it, and we renew our repeated declaration that 
it shall be thoroughly and honestly enforced and extended 
wherever practicable.” ‘The Republican candidate, Mr. Mc- 
Kinley, in his letter of acceptance spoke thus: “The pledge of 
the Republican National Convention that our civil service laws 
shall be sustained and thoroughly and honestly enforced, and 
extended wherever practicable, is in keeping with the position 
of the party for the last twenty-four years, and will be faithful- 
ly observed. Our opponents decry these reforms. They ap- 
pear willing to abandon all the advantages gained after so 
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many years of agitation and effort. They encourage a return 
to methods of party favoritism which both parties have often 
denounced, which experience has condemned, and which the 
people have repeatedly disapproved. ‘The Kepublican party 
earnestly opposes this reactionary and entirely unjustifiable 
policy. It will take no backward step upon this question. It 
will seek to improve, but never degrade the publie service.” 
Nor is this clear and emphatic declaration a mere perfunc- 
tory endorsement of the party platform. It expresses Mr. Mc- 
Kinley’s own honest sentiments, for, to his honor be it said, he 
has never failed as a member of Congress to give the civil ser- 
vice law a hearty and effective support. It was he who, in 
1890, when some members of his own party sought to over- 


throw it, indignantly exclaimed on the floor of the House of 


Representatives: “If the Republican party of this country is 
pledged to any one thing more than another, it is the mainten- 
ance of the civil service law and its efficient execution—not 
only that, but to its enlargement and its further application to 
the public service. The merit system is here and it is here to 
stay.” And nobody who knows him doubts that Mr. McKin- 
ley meant what he said and that he is honestly determined to 
act, as President, according to that meaning. 

Thus the party in power and the new President have both 
solemnly promised, not merely to maintain the merit system as 
now embodied in the civil service law, but to extend it. How 
are they to extend it? As to the strictly ministerial part of the 
national service President Cleveland has left them little to do. 
It is true, the excepted list may still be somewhat reduced 
by classifying the assistant postmasters, the deputy collectors, 
and so on. Also the employees of the District of Columbia 
may, and should, be brought under civil service rules. Like- 
wise would the two Houses of Congress do themselves, and by 
way of reducing expenses also to the people, a valuable 


service by putting their own employees, excepting perhaps the 


private secretaries, under the merit system; nor would the ju- 
dicial branch be injured i in dignity or in comfort, by having its 
employees classified too. 

But these are comparatively small matters compared with 
what has been done, and with what is still to be done. Every 
administration since the enactment of the civil service law, has 
signalized itself by some conspicuous advance of the merit 
system. If the incoming administration wishes to follow this 
rule, its ambition cannot permit itself to be satisfied with merely 
adding to the competitive schedule a few more hundreds, or 
thousands of clerks. It will have to aim much higher. It 
will have at least to accomplish the solution of the postmaster 
problem, which is the next in order. Indeed, supported by a 
strong public opinion in favor of thorough administrative re- 
form, it will have the power, and it may consider it its duty, 
to complete the work of eliminating the spoils virus from the 
whole of the national service altogether. Only then will it 
fully equalthe precedents set by its predecessors who, one 
after another, advanced the merit system in constantly in- 
creasing progression. And when the national service stands 
there purged of the spoils blemish, a living proof of the bene- 
ficent effects of civil service reform, me may expect its exam- 
ple presently to become irresistible to those of the State and 
municipal governments that are now lagging behind the on- 
ward march. 

What I said of the dangers still besetting our cause may 
have shown you that I underestimate neither the strength nor 
the cunning of our opponents. But I am nevertheless con- 
vinced that their striving will be in vain. They may fight 
skillfully and stubbornly, but already their cause is morally 
lost, The question is only, if they fight on, how many dead 
and wounded they will leave on the field, and how many cap- 
tives in our lines. Civil service reform has carried position 
after position, at first against apparently overwhelming odds, 
and with each advance its force has grown stronger and the re- 
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sistance weaker. But yesterday we were only a handful, ridi- 
culed and neglected. To-day we count well-nigh the whole 
intelligence and moral sense of the nation as an earnest ally 
of our cause. I do not say that the contest is already ended, 
but I do say that it is no longer doubtful. ‘lhere were nearly 
two years between Gettysburg and Appomattox. But after 
Gettysburg, Appomattox was sure to come. ‘Thanks to the 
executive order of the 6th of May, 1896, our cause won its 
Gettysburg under the leadership of President Cleveland. 
We have reason to hope that it will win its Appomattox 
under the leadership of President McKinley. If the oppo- 
nents of civil service reform, instead of saving time and 
trouble by a speedy surrender, continue their hostile efforts, it 


may mean to its friends a longer struggle but none the less a 
certain victory. 


President Cleveland’s Last Message. 
FROM HARPER’S WEEKLY. 

E had especial reason to congratulate the country upon 
the progress of civil service reform under his administra- 

tion, of which he could truthfully say that “it has survived the 
doubts of its friends and the rancor of its enemies, and has 
gained a permanent place among the agencies destined to 
cleanse our politics, and to improve, economize, and elevate 
the public service.” Without doing injustice to any of his 
predecessors, it may well be affirmed that President Cleveland 
has overtopped them all in the furtherance of this great work. 
More than one-half of all the public servants under the na- 
tional government who are under the civil service rules, and 
thus withdrawn from the reach of spoils politics, have been 
put there by him. But he has done morethan that. By the 
Executive order of May 6, 1896, he laid down the general 
principle that every subordinate place in the administrative 
part of the national government is to be treated as being under 
the civil service rules, unless specifically excepted. It is likea 
formal proclamation of the fact that civil service reform has 
passed its experimental stage, and that to be governed by the 
merit system is the normal status of every subordinate public 
employment. The value of this great onward stride cannot be 
overestimated, and President Cleveland’s name will forever 


stand in the very foremost rank of the champions of this 
salutary reform. 


THERE Is NOT THE slightest likelihood that Mr. McKinley 
will reverse the civil service policy of his predecessors. ‘The 
St. Louis platform distinctly endorses the civil service 
reform, and it is not at all probable that he, who is per- 
sonally favorable to it, will interfere to turn an avalanche 
of office-seekers loose on himself when he has so much 
graver matters to consider.—Mi/waukee Journal. 


IN THE GENERAL GRATULATION over the salvation of 
the country’s finances through the defeat of free coinage, the 
significance of the result in insuring the permanence of the 
competitive or merit system in our civil service has been 
measurably lost sight of. But after the financial view, no as- 
pect of the Republican triumph is more satisfactory than the 
quietus it put upon the Popocratic plan for the destruction of 
all that had been achieved for civil service reform by twenty- 


five years of effort, and a return to the spoils system.—.Sz. 
Paul Pioneer Press. 


THE CIVIL SERVICE REFORM movement will have a future 
even after the 60,000 fourth-ciass post-offices have been placed 
under civil service rules. What sort of logic is it that exempts 
from the operation of the merit system the lucrative and dig- 
nified offices to which the “big bugs” aspire, while the petty 
places upon which the rank and file cast greedy eyes are dis- 
tributed on the basis of fitness alone >— Springfield Republican. 








